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INTRODUCTION 


One does not normally open an introductory statement by making 
acknowledgements. But this time it is only proper. The host church 
took on the task late and we who were in Ranchi will not forget our 
friends there. It was not so much what they did- we saw only part of 
that, for much of it was done before we arrived and much went on 
behind the scenes. It was what they were—a body of Christian people, 
warm, with a graciousness that is Indian, and with a directness in 
their Christian hospitality and a joy in their faith and piety that is 
Adhivasi. To spend ten days in their midst was an invigorating and 
heartwarming experience in itself. 

We have not been quite sure what to call the Ranchi Conference. In 
1952 delegates from Hong Kong, Malaya, Indonesia and India met at 
Penang for a Southeast Asia Lutheran Conference, concerned more 
than anything else about what to do on the Malay peninsula. In early 
1956 a broader representation - delegates of churches from West Pakis- 
tan to Japan - met in Madras for what was called an All-Asia Lutheran 
Conference. In 1964 the delegates came from the Philippines and New 
Guinea and Australia as well. To use the term “All-Asia” when the 
Middle East was not represented would not be quite accurate. To say 
“third” would be as wrong as to say “second”. So we have settled on 
“The Asia Lutheran Conference - 1964.” No matter. The chances are 
that if it lives in history it will be remembered as “The Ranchi Confe- 
тепсе.” 

The Conference was called at the request - more, the insistence - of 
Asian Lutheran churches, to talk about and speak on four major issues 
in church life about which those churches felt it important to converse 
together. No one who knows those churches will ask why these specific 
topics are of predominant concern; but there are those who will ask 
what benefit could possibly come of churches of such widely differing 
experience, cultural background, environment and character trying to 
plan together. The question is not without justification. Bishop Meyer, 
in his summing up speech said that he felt we were too heterogencous, 
too broad a group for effective work. Yet this was only partly true. If 
the churches taste the findings, all will find some meat-and when 
they study and act on them they will be assured that they are thinking 
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and acting in concert with their sister churches, at least in that part 
of the world. One of the reasons for the Conference is that Asian 
churches, like the rest of Lutherans in the world, have a growing 
desire to think and act together. 

The ІМЕ Department of World Mission acted as midwife to the 
Conference. The Reverend Yoshiro Ishida, as organizing secretary, did 
the kind of preparatory and administrative work that can only be most 
highly commended. The speakers without exception put hearts and 
minds to work and opened the gates to hours of useful discussion, 
only a part of which came out in the reports. (We wish we could have 
reproduced some of the discussion, but space forbids.) 

Finally some facts. Twenty-three churches were represented. There 
were twelve members of staff and seven observers. The Conference 
began with the presentation of the four major papers in a single day, 
after which we broke up into groups and only reconvened to hear 
special reports and to discuss the product of group work. The fin- 
dings, of course, have no authority but their own content. Delegates 
did not come authorized to speak for their churches and the Confe- 
rence competence is advisory. 

If by God's grace He will use it, and this booklet which is its tangible 
record, to the edification of His Church and the coming of His King- 
dom, “that will be glory,” to quote the gospel song, enough for all 
who were there. And it is their prayer. 





ARNE SOVIK 
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THE KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


MARSALLAN BAGE* 


It is a great privilege for me to speak to you this evening. It was in 
1956, almost nine years ago that the First All-Asia Lutheran Conference 
met at Madras, also in India, but far to the south of this place. This 
time, most of us were looking forward to meeting for this Conference 
in Indonesia, where we would have been the guests of the Batak 
Protestant Christian Church (HKBP), the biggest Lutheran Church in 
Asia. Unfortunately, because delegates of some countries could not 
have entered Indonesia, this Conference is being held again in India 
for the second time. But this time you аге not in the South, you are. in 
the North, 

This place, Ranchi, is the summer capital of Bihar, one of the federal 
states of this country. This hilly part, whose centre is Ranchi, is called 
Chotanagpur, and this plateau was originally inhabited by tribesmen. 
However, in recent years this has become a very important part оѓ 
India. On account of its rich mineral resources it is rapidly changing 
into the industrial belt of India. Rourkela and Bhilai Steel Plants in 
the south-west, Jamshedpur and Durgapur in the east have already 
come into existence. The Hatia Heavy Engineering Factory very near 
to Ranchi is under construction and has already started a little pro- 
duction. Bokaro Steel Plant is to be built in the north in the very near 
future. Thus Chotanagpur is becoming the “Ruhr of India.” This is 
why hundreds of people from all parts of India are today migrating 
into these parts. There are rapid social and economic changes going on 
here. r 

Here you are the guests of the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
This Church has struggled for self-support since 1919, the year when 
she became autonomous. The Church is trying to go along with the 
rapid changes taking place in this area. She has started the Technical 
Training Centre at Fudi and an Agricultural Training Centre at Khutitoli. 
The old printing press has been modernized by installing new and 
up-to-date machines. It will be of interest to you to know that those 
of you have your accommodation on this Compound have been provi- 
ded with new beds which have been made in the Technical Training 
Centre, Fudi. You will be the first to test whether they are strong enough. 


* Rev. Dr. Marsallan Bage, Pramukh the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church, India 
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I have been informed that our Agricultural Training Centre at Khutitoli 
will be supplying us with eggs and some vegetables. If so, you will 
have the chance to find out whether they are good enough for the open 
market. This all means that the G.E.L. Church, along with its newly- 
begun institutions, is very glad to have you all here at Ranchi for this 
Conference. I, on behalf of the G.E.L. Church and on behalf of these 
institutions, extend to you our hearty welcome and hope that you will 
all feel quite at home here. 

It is in fact a matter of great joy that we, from so many countries, 
have again been able to meet. We are assembled here, delegates not 
only from the Lutheran Churches of India, but delegates also from the 
Lutheran Churches of Indonesia, Malaysia, New Guinea, Philippines, 
Taiwan, HongKong, Japan, Australia and Pakistan, There are some 
who are consultants, and others who have come as observers ог 
visitors. Thanks to God for such an opportunity. I hope that {Мз 
Conference will enable us to feel more strongly the common tie which 
binds us all and reminds us all of the common task which the Lord 
has commended to us. 

Most of us are representing the so-called “Younger Churches.” Even 
when I was in Sweden this year and had the chance to visit some of 
the churches there, I was thrilled to see the old as well аз the new 
magnificent church buildings. There the brethren can show us what 
the Christian faith and Christian culture has meant for the life of the 
people of their country during all the past years. We, inthe Younger 
Churches have nothing like that to show. But here we can point towards 
the vast field where the Word of God has tobe preached, the multitude 
of people to whom the Love of God has to be witnessed and the philo- 
sophical brains to whom it has to be made clear that Christ is the 
Truth. This is our common task. 

When we deliberate on or discuss the question of our common task 
we cannot ignore the various aspects of life prevailing today in our 
countries and among their peoples. The countries from which we have 
come, to which we are to go back, and in which we have to witness for 
our Lord, are today undergoing many rapid changes, social, economic and 
political. I have already mentioned how this part of India is changing. 
What I have said about this area is true more or less also of the other 
parts of India, and I presume that it may be true more or less of all 
the Asian churches. The writer of the Lutheran Directory 1963, Part 1 
has made a very good observation in this respect when he writes: 

In distinction from Africa, where the question of politics is the all- 

consuming popular orientation, in Asia it is the economic that enga- 

ges the interest of the people. The politics of Asia today is not so 
much determined by reaction to colonialism as by the overwhelming 
economic problems of ап over-populaied and undernourished con- 
tinent. The economic miracle of Japan has not been matched or even 
approached elsewhere. Feeding and clothing its people is the greatest 














problem of Red China. The considerable growth in India’s and 

Pakistan's industrial production has been largely nullified by increased 

population pressures. The refugee problems in Korea, Taiwan, Hong 

Kong, and Jordan have not decreased, but there has been notable 

progress in efforts to deal with them. A growing concentration of 

population in the cities is bringing into existence an urban proletariat 
whose prospects for the future are problematical, to say the least. 

The demand for more and better education—for economic reasons—is 

increasing. (Page 35) 

We will all admit that one of our foremost tasks is to propagate the 
Gospel. We have to bring the Gospel to every corner of the country 
we live in. What a tremendous task we have! The total population of 
India is 439,234,771, out of which the total number of Christians іѕ 
10,726,350. This means that Christians are only 2.44% of the total 
population. The growth and strength of the Kingdom of God cannot rightly, 
be measured by our mathematical calculations, but still I believe that 
it can remind us of the task which we have been commanded to undertake. 
There are others who confess other religions. When we engage our- 
selves in the propagation of the Gospel, it is certain that we have to 
confront other religions. The writer of the Lutheran Directory writes 
that: 

It is in Asia and throughout Asia, that the Christian faith will meet 

the most serious challenge to its claim to unqueness and universality. 

Unlike Africa, Asia cannot be called an “uncommitted continent” 

standing before alternatives of Christianity, Islam or modern 

secularism. Here are long traditions and elaborate systems of religion 
that are tenaciously held. Yet religious ferment is present too. There 
is dissatisfaction with the classical forms and beliefs, and new 
syncretist movements appear which in the years to come are likely 
from Japan to India, to appeal to greater numbers than the still 
largely alien Christian faith. The rate of growth is, generally speak- 
ing, slow in the older of these younger churches, reflecting the 
present tendency towards revitalisation of the ethnic faiths, but 
perhaps also a certain loss of their first love, a flagging in missionary 
zeal. Smaller churches often have greater growth rates-is this ап 
argument against the big organization or simply the result of more 
concentrated missionary personnel? Japan's Church grows more 
slowly than five years ago, but shows steady progress. So also іп 

Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

I feel that we should take note of these observations when we discuss 
the question of Evangelism. I hope that this Conference will give us 
new inspiration and we shall go back to our Churches with new zeal 
for the Lord and His gospel. When I think of some of the vital questions 
for which some of our Churches have been giving, and must give much 
time to deliberate, one of them seems to me to be the question of 
church union, be it among Lutherans themselves or among Lutherans 
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and non-Lutherans. At least in India as it appears to me, this question 
will occupy our thinking more and more. As our task is to present 
Christ the Lord to the world we live in, and as there is only one 
Lord whom we all profess, and about whom we also have to give wit- 
ness, itis natural that the question of union comes before us. However, 
this question should not have in it any such consideration as will be 
based on sentimental feclings and emotions. Our approach to this ques- 
tion should be made in complete obedience to the Lord. May the Lord 
guide us and give us proper wisdom so that we may know His will 
and plan. 

There is another important problem which concerns most of the Asian 
Churches. It is the problem of Church finance. Most of our Churches 
are at present receiving financial aid or subsidy either from the L.W. 
or from different mission agencies in the West. I do not say that this 
is wrong. Why should I? We all, whether in the West or in the East, 
have been called to work inthe same vineyard. Nevertheless, there can 
be dangers of which we should remind ourselves. Our church life and 
activities should not solely depend on the financial help we receive 
from the West. We should count on the possibility of such help being 
stopped by our governments, even when our foreign brethren may be 
gladly willing to help us. It is high time that we foresee such possible 
dangers and be prepared to face them wisely. 

Whatever tasks and responsibilities of the Church we discuss, 
we know that the Church is the community of individuals who 
have been called by our Lord the Saviour. It is necessary, therefore, 
that all members of the Church are taught concerning the responsibility 
which we have. The themes which have been selected for this Confer- 
ence cover burning questions with which all Asian Churches are 
concerned. Let us hope that during this Conference we shall be able 
to share one another's experience and thus be enriched and strengthened, 
so that the Asian Churches may be able to answer the challenges which 
come before us. May the Lord our Saviour lead us, guide us and bless 
us during this Conference in all our deliberations and discussions 
through His Spirit, so that His will and plan for Asia be fulfilled to 
the eternal glory of the Triune God. 

















SECTION I 
EVANGELISM IN A CHANGING 
SOCIETY 











Plenary Address 


EVANGELISM IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


K. RAJARATNAM* 


1. The Rapid Social Change and the Church of Asia 

Considerable thought has been given to the problem of Christian 
evangelism in conditions of rapid social change since the turnof the 
century. The content of evangelism, without the slightest shadow of 
doubt, continues to be the same “old old story”, the story of Jesus 
Christ, His birth, His death and His resurrection and their meaning 
for man’s life and salvation. But the truth and the pertinence of this 
message for eternity changes from age to age, in different dimensions 
influenced by the changing conditions of man’s environment, physical, 
cultural, socialand economic. The Gospel acquires new significance, 
meaning and vigour in the process of changing social conditions. While 
the message therefore continues to be the same, the forms and the 
methods through which the Gospel is communicated naturally should 
conform to the changing idiom of man’s life and thought. 

Especially during the past fifty years, societies in Asia have been 
under the influence of the inevitable political, social, cultural and 
economic forces. Since the beginning of the century, the process of 
this development in Asia may be classified into three stages. The first, 
a state of politicat awakening, adventure, daring and expectancy in 
relation to development to statehood. Asian colonies and dependencies 
of the imperial West came under the grip of nationalism which had 
set in motion all the forces of progress as well as of reaction. 

The second stage is that of the emergence of the subject nations of 
Asia as free andequal members of the comity of nations of the world. 
This inaugurated an era of cooperation for mutual advantage between 
the affluent and poorer nations, thus altering the former relations 
between the ruler and the ruled. 

The third stage in the development of Asian society is one of 
bewilderment at the magnitude of the problem of redeeming the 
promises of better life, freely made by the leaders of the national 
movements during the time of the freedom struggle—a state of discon- 
tent and frustration at the failure even of sustained efforts to eradicate 
all the evils attendant with illiteracy and poverty—yet a state of firm 
determination to realise the objectives of national movements, i.e. to 
secure social and economic justice for all the people. There exists a 
firm hope that, sooner or later, these objectives would be realised. 


* Professor of Economics, Madras Christian College, South India 
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Thus a new тап in Asia, alert and ambitious for himself, question- 
ing the traditional ways of life and determined to realise his aspirations 
and confident of a great future for himself despite handicaps, has 
emerged. It is in this society the great ‘Unfinished Task’ must yet be 
continued. As the edifice of old society started crumbling under the 
impact of modern forces, Christian evangelism patterned after the 
outlook and needs of the eighteenth century society came to а halt. 
But while the society is marching ahead on its new wheels, the Chris- 
tian is yet to make up his mind whether firstly to start again and 
secondly, if so, in what manner. In the meantime he is left behind. 

The political revolution that resulted in the independence of the 
countries of Asia and the natural anxiety of the new governments to 
eradicate ignorance and abolish poverty and disease resulted in these 
governments undertaking programmes of social and economic develop- 
ments and of rehabilitating the socially weak and the insecure. So 
the spread of the massive educational and public health schemes meant 
that all the traditional channels of evangelistic work like the school, 
the hospital and other institutions have ceased to be the points of 
contact with the society. Not only had the government taken over some 
institutions from the churches but where churches continued to have 
some institutions, these institutions are but only a few among the many 
thousands coming up under government auspices. The traditional points 
of contact are ceasing to exist. 

When one discusses a changing society it should never be forgotten 
that the Christian section of the society is also subject to similar 
changes in outlook and aspirations. 


2. The Mission of the Church 

The carrying on of the task of the Church, that is the mission of the 
Church, is indisputably on the shoulders of the members of the Church. 

The relations between the church and the missionary agency is an 
important factor in strengthening the churches to carry out its mission. 
Fortunately many missions in Asia have proved themselves worthy of 
their calling in the way they cared for the churches’ growth in all 
respects. Unfortunately there are some where healthy relations do not 
exist which cause the stagnation in church life. A mission that exists 
as a separate body on a permanent basis where evangelistic programme 
is a direct responsibility of the mission is totally opposed to the true 
nature of the Church. Especially if missionaries take the view that as 
long as the church is not self-supporting and receives mission's subsidy 
the mission will not relinquish its absolute control over the church, it 
is extremely unhelpful to the growth of the church. The mission should 
not take the position of supervisor and judge, a deus ex machina, inter- 
vening from time to time to purge the church of its sin and sinners. It 
is good to recall in this context what Bishop Stephen Neil wrote in 
1934 (Builders of the Church in India) in relation to the church-mission 
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relationship that “the saying ‘He who pays the piper calls the tune’ is 
a wicked опе.” 

Many foreign missions have also demonstrated their genuine concern 
to develop indigenous churches into active and vigorous missionary 
churches. Accordingly, they have transferred the mission funds, prop- 
erty and personnel іо the control of the church liquidating themselves 
without any reservations. But what has been the concern of the 
churches ? Sadhu Sundar Singh tells a story of a beggar who used to 
gotoaman of prayer daily for bread. Day after day the beggar received 
bread at the hands of this man of prayer and went home. One day the 
giving of the bread’was delayed. The man of prayer engaged the beggar 
in conversation in spiritual matters during this time. The bcggar was 
thrilled at the things he heard and asked why he had not been given 
the spiritual bread on the previous days. The man of prayer said, 
“You had never asked of me anything but bread, nor did you wait to 
talk to me. The moment you received your bread you disappeared. 

I would not like to describe the churches as beggars. But let 
me frankly ask—are they not of the type of Sundar Singh's stories. 

Taking the example of the Sundar Singh's beggar, churches have 
become used to receiving from missions and giving has become foreign 
to us. True giving is contingent upon the existence of necessary 
atmosphere for sacrifice and the presentation of the need for such 
giving. Too often the method of supporting the work of God is not by 
prayer and sacrifice. Under such a situation giving never increases. 

Programmes of self-support and stewardship are the blind spots of 
the life of the churches. There are several churches, no doubt, who 
have experienced the readiness of their members to respond enthusias- 
tically to appeals of a church in distress for financial and other support. 
И was during such time in these churches that giving increased and 
other spiritual evangelistic programmes were blessed with rich fruits. 
Yet the churches in general are lukewarm in relation to self-support. 

Another fundamental weakness of the church is its centralised 
administration including its vital wing, evangelism. The centralisation 
of church administration is a later development іп its history. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Stephen Neil and many others (see History of Missions 
by Stephen Neil), the missionary movement in Asia and Africa was 
originally a lay movement. This lay movement was finally transformed 
into a missionary church movement with increased mission funds and 
personnel; with mass conversions organisation was needed and the 
whole evangelistic work was centralised. The centralisation resulted in 
the loss of initiative, spontaneity and faith in the Holy Spirit of 
individual Christians and small groups of believers. The operation of 
the Holy Spirit was brought within the terms of the church constitution. 

Having saidso much about what the Church is, in comparison with 
what has been said about the existing church and mission-the vast 
gap that we see now between what is and what ought to be shows 
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where our primary task of evangelism lies, that is ,within the church. 
Only when there is evidence that churches and missions are aware of 
their failings and in obedience to their calling and in the spirit of the 
Cross, the churches are at least seen to be repairing their broken houses - 
only then the church can be salt, leaven and light in the world. 


3. Fields of Evangelism 

Recognising the church as THE instrument of evangelism, the primary 
task is to improve the level of spiritual life of the local congregation. This 
is basic to carrying on the mission of the church outside itself. For I 
should hesitate to bring into the fold of the church a new member to 
whom the life in the church may cause disappointment and frustration. 

The preparatory papers for this Conference deal with several areas 
and media of evangelism: family, secularism, youth and Christian edu- 
cation, parish organization, the Bible and hymn book, the catechism 
and public worship. To these may be added a few more such as full- 
time professional evangelism, outdoor preaching, etc. There are the 
traditional methods and areas whose usefulness and significance are 
not at all lost even in a rapidly changing society. Indeed some of 
them have acquired added significance like the family, public worship 
and Christian education. In addition to these, undoubtedly several new 
fields are open for evangelistic work both through service and witness. 
New insights into Biblical truth have opened up virgin lands for 
extensive and intensive cultivation as it were. We Lutherans as a signi- 
ficant part of the World Council of Churches very boldly proclaimed 
to the world from Evanston that ‘Christ is the Hope of the World’ and 
at New Delhi to a non-Christian world that ‘Christ is the Light of the 
world’ and through the Christian youth of the world we proclaimed 
that ‘Christ is the Answer.’ As a Christian I am proud of these decla- 
rations. The world to which we spoke so boldly is God's world, created 
by Him and loved by Him. (John 3:16.) For the world of the under- 
developed countries now it is the age of political emancipation and 
social and economic reconstruction. The massive programmes of social 
and economic emancipation of God's people are directly in line with 
Christ's own ministry to these people. Christ did use the social and 
economic situation to demonstrate God's love and concern for His 
people. He extended this love unquestionably to all the people. The 
great efforts that are taking place in the underdeveloped countries are 
all directed towards restoration of man to dignity and freedom, 

No one here will disagree that the central message of the New Testa- 
ment and of the Christian faith that God loved this world and reconciled 
it to Himself in Christ. Then this leaves no room for the picture we 
have grown used to of accepting the sphere of the church and the 
sphere of the world. These are not worlds but one, Christ's world, 
Christ's reconciled world. There is no possibility of being a Christian 
outside the reality of the world and there is no possibility of existing 
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in the world outside the reality of Jesus Christ. The world of politics, 
economics, society, the entire life of man is solely and entirely the 
world of Christ. The rapidly changing society in Asia therefore presents 
a challenge to the church in Asia. 

The modern age especially in under-developed countries is an area 
of social and economic reconstruction. Missions seized the weak spots 
of the 19th century society as their starting points of evangelism. Mod- 
ern society is trying to overcome those weaknesses. It would be proving 
the bona fides of Christian motives for the church today to identify 
with the growing strength of the society. Society is developing its own 
new weak spois today. These spots could once again serve as channels 
of Christian love and witness. These areas thus open up huge vistas 
for Christian adventures of faith, the new ‘region beyond.’ 

In these new areas, evangelism can be undertaken in two ways: 1) 
directly by undertaking projects of service, 2) indirectly by strength- 
ening the laity of the Church already employed in the various secular 
services as workers. These laymen must be helped to carry out their 
respective professions with a sense of vocation, as ап obligation to 
their Lord and as a means of witness to the Cross that they follow. 
Thereby the Church functions as а leaven, salt and light of the world. 
This means the Church has a stupendous task of discovering the role 
of the laity in the missionary task in the new society. The World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International Missionary Council in their various 
sessions have called specific attention of all the Churches to the great 
opportunity the Churches have for their Evangelistic task by discovering 
the role of the laity. 


4. The Local Congregation and Evangelism 

The administration of churches including its missionary function 
is centralised, thus locking up the great missionary function of the 
church in boards and committees of evangelism. The missionary function 
of the church cannot be delegated to a central committee or board 
especially the new dimensional evangelism, that we have been discussing 
so far. The church has to carry on its mission through itself, that is, 
through the local congregation. 

The first and foremost aspect of the congregation's evangelistic work 
is to promote among its own members, a life of fellowship, peace, love 
and forgiveness sustained by prayer and intercession. This life should 
be reflected іп the life of the individual, the family, and the congregation 
as a whole. I need hardly say again here that this is precisely what 
the individual's families and congregations are failing to reflect. The 
church represented in the congregation should learn to depend ргі- 
marily upon the Holy Spirit for guidance in all their life and work. 

The media and areas of evangelism have already been mentioned. 
Let us discuss them one by one: 
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(1) Family: Family life, especially of those living amongst non- 
Christians presents opportunities for witness not present in any other 
situation. For the same reason, failure to live up to Christian standards 
of life seriously affect Christian witness. For the church, the family is 
the outpost in its outreach of evangelism. Especially in the demonstration 
of Christian fellowship, the family, the relation between husband and 
wife, between parents and children, the relations with other families, 
their visitors and friends, the way children are brought up, the eagerness 
of the family in taking part in the worship and other programmes of 
the congregation’s life are effective forms of Christian witness. 


(2) Secularism, youth and Christian education: A young Lutheran 
boy whom! I knew as an infant only last week wrote a letter to me to 
say that he did not know where he stood in relation to God although 
he could not deny His existence. This category of young men is a real 
problem not only in affluent societies of the West but in poorer socie- 
ties as well. The church must care for young people in general, 
especially those to whom secularism appeals. The content and strategy 
of Christian education should aim at these people as a larger number of 
Christian youth receive their education from primary to university 
levels in secular institutions under the changed conditions of society. 
Consequently they are becoming strangers to the Bible, hymn book and 
catechism. The Student Christian Movement is doing what it can under 
the circumstances to keep such young people within the fold of the 
church, Churches have a great opportunity to cater to the spiritual 
needs of such young men through hostels. With the loss of educational 
institutions, hostels could be their effective substitutes. The initiative 
for such projects ought to come from individual congregations where 
the need is felt. A church that neglects the youth is not acting very 
responsibly. 

(3) Public Worship: Corporate worship as a means to strengthen the 
spiritual life of the congregation is something whose value can never 
be overestimated. Participation of the laity in all possible ways even 
in the conduct of worship should be encouraged. Lay preaching with 
proper guidance where needed also gives laymen a sense of belonging 
to the body of Christ. Ihave watched for some years ina predominantly 
Lutheran town able and highly educated Christian members of the only 
Lutheran College in Asia not able to play any useful part in the public 
worship programme of the church. This is not conducive to the growth 
of the church. 


(4) Outdoor Preaching: I do not for a moment underrate the value 
of outdoor preaching even under the present conditions. Climatic and 
cultural conditions of the countries of Asia permit programmes of direct 
preaching. These programmes do not cost a great deal of money either. 
The congregations can organize their own teams of evangelism and 
carry on this work. 
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(5) Witness through the culture of the country: Local congregations 
are the ideal unit of the church, to use local art, dance and drama as 
media of evangelism. Folk songs and dances as well as classical music 
and dance could be used by talented members of the congregation to 
present the Gospel. The message of the Gospel could be the theme of 
the song, the dance and the drama. I am looking forward to some one 
presenting through an Indian classical dance known as Bharatanatyam 
the moving incident of the woman caught in adultery brought before 
Jesus for punishment and forgiven by Christ. It presents a thrilling 
theme : 

A woman in disgrace 

her joy of restoration to dignity 

by the magic of God's love, 

the inner beauty and joy of a saved soul 

radiating her external beauty—who can 

forget its impact, especially if 

the dancer is known to be a dedicated Christian ? 

(6) Industrial Mission: Congregations in industrial towns have simi- 
larly exciting possibilities of declaring the lordship of Christ of every 
phase of social life. An industrial mission undertaken by a congregation 
in one of India’s foremost industrial cities (Bangalore) explains its 
work in the following words “In this flexible social situation, the church 
has to spread the good news of Christ. There are different ways of 
doing this and perhaps the correlation of the various methods is what 
is required. Holding mass meetings and utilizing modern audio-visual 
aids near the factories may help. The distribution of gospel tracts may 
have some effect. But we feel that the most important role is that of 
the Christian individuals and groups in the factories. Strengthened by 
fellowship in the church and strong in the Lord, Christian workers can 
by their living example and by words show the love of Christ over- 
flowing from them. They should share in the work of the trade unions 
and try to influence their policies in the direction of justice and unity. 
Similarly, dedicated managers should by their example and leadership 
instil the ideal of justice tempered with mercy into policy decisions. 
And in the context of the life of industry and men’s search for fuller 
life and meaning in industry they should be able to enter into dialogue 
with the adherents of other faiths and no faith about the Gospel of 
Christ, its truth and its relevance to life in its fullness. There should 
be real “gossipping the gospel.’ 





5. Finance and Stewardship 

The congregation should initiate programmes of nurture and witness 
and it should do so with the sense of responsibility so far as the 
financial implications are concerned. The congregation must raise а 
portion of the cost of its projects of evangelism. Some outside help 
could be secured for projects that the financial inability of the local 
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congregation should not affect the best evangelistic effort in the area. 
The economic condition of the members of the congregation today is 
much better than it was a few years ago. But a corresponding increase 
in their church support is neither seen nor an effort made іп that 
direction. This is bad stewardship both on the part of the church 
leadership and of the individual member of the congregation. Given 
therefore the responsibility for spreading the Gospel I am certain under 
the leadership of the congregation, giving is bound to increase. 

This involves the altering of the structure of the parish іп relation 
to its central organization, the church. My main idea in discussing the 
whole programme of Evangelism in terms of the life and mission of the 
local congregation is to suggest action in this direction rather than 
keep it in a permanent state of debate, discussion and consideration at 
national and international assemblies and conferences. In one word 
what I have suggested in relation to the missionary task and the method 
of carrying it on is through “an ecclesiastical syndicalism.” А begin- 
ning can be made in one congregation as a pilot project in each church. 








Conclusion 

To conclude, let me say, the time has come to prepare a new dictionary 
of phrases that have been in use in the work of Evangelism during 
the past two or three centuries. Words like missionary, mission com- 
pounds, mission station, mission centre, preaching evangelist, evange- 
lism, pastor, “ends of the earth’, ‘regions beyond’, laymen, missionary 
task, function of the church, function of the mission, secular society, 
secular services, all need a completely different understanding and 
interpretation if they should mean anything to the modern society. 











The following Report of Section I on “Evangelism in a Changing Soci- 
ety” was received by the Conference for forwarding to member churches 
for study and appropriate action 


EVANGELISM IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Question One: What is evangelism? 


The Triune God Himself is the prime evangelist. The Father sent the 
Son, His incarnate Word, into the world that those who believe in 
Him might be saved from their bondage in sin and their godlessness. 
The Father and the Son sent the Holy Spirit to awaken men to faith in 
Christ Jesus and to gather the believers in the Church. 

Thus the Church, living by the grace of the Triune God, participates 
in the work and mission of God, being sent into the world to proclaim 
the grace of God and to call men out of unbelief to faith in Jesus the 
Christ. Therefore, speaking of evangelism we mean this participation 
of the Church in God’s mission, the mission to an unbelieving world. 
It is obvious that such participation in God's mission is not a hobby ог 
special interest of some members of the Church, but a vital function 
essential to the very existence and life of the whole Church. We are 
aware of the fact that the term “evangelism” is also used in our times 
to describe the task of calling inactive, faithless members of the Church 
back to faith. We deal with this particular task under Question Two, 
but here we propose to use the term “evangelism” primarily for the 
proclamation of the Gospel to the unbelieving world. 

Proclaiming the message of the Gospel the Church calls men to faith, 
to the God-given life in baptism and at the same time to active parti- 
cipation in the evangelistic task of the Church. 

While the Church in evangelism aims at winning all people for 
Christ, it realizes in sober humility that there remains the mystery of 
unbelief, і.е. that people may refuse to believe and thus bring upon 
themselves eternal damnation when the day of judgement comes. 

Because evangelism is participation in God's mission it also means 
participation in the cross and death of Jesus. Those who extend the 
call to faith and baptism and those who believe and are baptized in 
the name of the Triune God will share in the experience that evange- 
lism is the mission under the cross. 

Since God became man in order to save the whole man baptism in the 
name of Jesus will always be associated with visible, concrete signs of 
death and new life, e.g. in exorcism of evil spirits, breaking traditional 
barriers in human society, and removing signs of existing bondage, etc. 
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Evangelism being the task of the whole church and the truth of the 
Gospel being one, all the various denominational egencies, and churches 
engaged in the evangelistic ministry are under obligation to seek ear- 
nestly the unity of the Church in truth and love, and to cooperate in 
the evangelistic ministry whenever and wherever possible. 


Question Two: Who is the evangelist? 

Evangelism has a divine mandate. The Church, being the fellowship 
of all believers to whom God has entrusted His saving Gospel and the 
sacraments as means of His grace, is called to be God's evangelist in the 
whole world. The whole Church, all its congregations and all its 
members, shares in this evangelistic ministry. All believers are God's 
priests, begging in Christ's stead: “Ве ye reconciled unto God”. 

The priesthood of all believers make it imperative to underscore the 
prominent role of Christian laity in evangelism in our days. Actually 
the Christian laymen and women stand on the missionary frontier of 
the Church, encountering the world to which the Gospel is to be 
proclaimed. Factories and offices, shops and town-halls, labour unions 
and universities are some of the places where the Gospel should be 
propagated in its relevance. In this task the family is engaged as much 
as the individual Christian, the deed of service is required as much as 
the word of mouth, the whole sanctified life is needed as much as the 
specific individual act of witness. 

The Church in its entirety and particularly those who hold an office 
of ministry in the congregation have the duty to call, prepare and 
equip all members for their evangelistic task. The services and sermons 
should, therefore, be reoriented, giving expression to both functions : 
the gathering of the faithful in the presence of God and their being 
sent by God into the world. The Church should cease to consider its 
acts of worship solely as provision for the spiritual needs of its members 
but rather for reshaping and widening them into a divine preparation 
for witness and service to the world. 

Stressing the role of the evangelistic ministry of the whole Church 
we realize with sadness and deep concern that many congregations and 
individual Christians are often incapable of being evangelists because 
they lack faith and spiritual life themselves or at least have far too 
narrow a concept of the mission of the Church. The task of evangelism 
to the world demands, therefore, inevitably that the Church call its 
inactive members back to the faith and to the grace bestowed on them 
in baptism. The awakening sermon as well as the pastoral visitation, 
and individual sponsorship for inactive members, retreats and seminars 
as well as mass-meetings should be means of revitalizing these inactive 
members. Such revitalization must, however, always be coupled with a 
call to active participation in evangelism to the unbelieving world. 

Having emphasized the evangelistic ministry of the whole Church 
and particularly of its lay-members we state with equal firmness the 
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need for the special ministry of evangelist, whether paid or honorary. 
He is not needed because he is better trained or because he is to relieve 
the whole Christian community from its evangelistic responsibility. The 
evangelist has a special place in a missionary church because : 

a) it pleases God to grant the special spiritual gift of evangelism to 
individual members of the Church and the Church must use these 
gifted men and women; 

b) the witnessing congregation needs the evangelist to train, equip, 
guide and encourage them in their evangelistic task; 

c) the witnessing congregation needs the evangelist as a rallying- 
point and spear-head for their individual and collective evange- 
listic efforts. 


The question of the missionary in a missionary church (“Why do the 
churches in Asia still need non-Asian missionaries 2") deserves a clear, 
convincing answer in view of the uncertainty which has arisen out of 
political developments as well as out of the rethinking of the mission 
of the Church. The missionary will always be needed in a missionary 
church, because 

a) the evangelistic task of the minority churches in Asia is so 
enormous and by no means yet completed that every worker who 
is willing to join can and must be used; 

b) the faith in the one, holy, catholic Church transcending all racial, 
social and national boundaries is inherent in the Gospel. A non- 
Asian missionary in a missionary church is the visible avowal that 
we believe in this one, holy, catholic Church. The missionary 
should, therefore, by his very presence accentuate the missionary 
and ecumenical dimension of the Church in whatever work he 
may have been called to do. 











In the context of the one, holy, catholic Church and its mission, on 
the one hand no individual or organized church may deny another 
church or its members its right to accept the missionary mandate given 
by our Lord Himself. But, on the other hand, no church or no individual 
has the right to carry on the missionary work without the proper 
coordination through the regularly organized channel with the church 
of the area in which such work is intended. 


It is obvious that the missionary ought to be a full member of the 
church in which he works and that all his work should be done within 
and under this church. For that reason the relationship between church 
and missionary agency should be regulated by bilateral agreements 
negotiated between them in full partnership rather than by exceptional 
clauses within the constitution of the church. The missionary should 
enhance rather than detract from the integrity of the church; for that 
reason he may even voluntarily refrain from standing for or holding 
an administrative office of the church. 
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Question Three: What are the areas of evangelism in our changing 
society ? 


1. Inthe area of divergent religions and religious reactions 

Many, particularly among the most educated and the underprivileged, 
have been led to lose all faith by the development of science on the 
one hand and by the apparent injustice and disorder prevailing among 
men and nations. Thus they either lose the basis for a just political 
and social order or they establish their various brands of secular 
ideologies as a new secondary messianic religion. 





Those who are shaken in their convictions by the encounter with 
atheism as well as with other religions, but who want to remain 
religious, very often try to reconcile the various religions (including 
Christianity) with one another by the process of syncretism. In this 
process where religious man is the ultimate judge, every faith loses its 
concreteness and strength and becomes meaningless, leaving man with 
an indistinct religion of religiosity. 

Other adherents of the old established religions of the East (e. g. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Shintoism, еіс.) try to reassert and to reinterpret 
their message in view of the challenge presented by the demands of 
modern Asian society. In many instances this means a completely new 
orientation of these religions and it is not foreseeable whether and to 
what extent they will succeed in this reorientation, although the force 
and determination behind this move for reform should not be 
underrated. 

The adherents of tribal and polytheistic religions, though in many 
places still clinging to their old faiths and practices, are nevertheless 
shaken badly by the impact of modern science, the changed social 
order and the aggressive activities of the so-called higher religions. 
There is a very general feeling of doubt and religious insecurity. 


2. In the area of nation building 
In view of the fact that all over Asia national consciousness із 
growing and that in some areas there is a need for greater national 
consciousness in the face of divisive tendencies, the Christian commu- 
nity has a special obligation and opportunity to make the Gospel 
relevant to these situations by 
а) helping their governments to overcome divisional tendencies 
wherever they occur; 
b) opposing deification of their nations and standing for the ideal 
of a properly established secular state; 
с) providing relief to countries in need; and 
d) manifesting the Christian brotherhood of mankind and promoting 
peace and harmony among nations. 


3. In the area of social and economic development 
During the past seventeen years we note enormous changes in social 
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and economic conditions in Asian countries. Christians should use the 
new situation as an opportunity to serve their country through edu- 
cational and other programmes, paying special attention to the facts 
that : 

а) agricultural development, the chief occupation of millions, 
depends on advanced methods; 

b) industrial revolution of unprecedenied magnitude has created in 
the village a tendency of breaking up the traditional way of life 
and has caused a migration from the rural to the urban; and 

с) industrialisation introduces specialisation resulting in the loss of 
personal pride and joy in creative work and developing a mechani- 
cal attitude to work. 


4. In the area of responsible family-planning 

The population explosion in many countries results in poverty and 
unemployment. The Christian Church must find an answer to this 
problem, perhaps in the way of responsible family-planning. 





5. In the area of higher education 

There is a craving for higher education, particularly in technical and 
scientific fields. The responsibility of the Church for a multi-racial 
society increases with the existence of foreign personnel in the country 
as a result of international exchange of students and experts. 


6. In the area of mass communication 

The expansion of literacy and education, the development of mass 
communication media, and modern methods of travel open up another 
great opportunity for evangelism. 

All the above areas must be seen from a Christocentric angle by 
Christians as an avenue for presenting the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 





Question Four: What are the methods of evangelism ? 


1. Witness through consecrated life: In realistic terms, the best 
method is through the consecrated life of believers. This witness should 
be shared by individuals, families and congregations. 

a) Individuals: The individual members of the Church should be 
strengthened to bear witness in their respective places where they 
carry on their professions, e.g. the office, the shop, the factory. 
This is where the laity becomes the effective evangelistic arm of 
the Church. The Church should strengthen and inspire laymen 
for their missionary task. 

b) Family: The Christian family, as a unit of the congregation, 
should be made zealous in the cause of Christian witness. The 
family should be active through faithful attendance at Sunday 
services and enthusiastic participation in Christian festivals and 
activities. In the observance of festivals and important family 
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events like births, betrothals, marriages, deaths еіс., care should 
be taken to use these occasions as opportunities for witness. It 
is better that the occasions are observed as far as possible in the 
tradition of the country. Family worship, especially if the family 
is living in a non-Christian area, speaks better the Word of God 
to the non-Christians, even if it cannot be spoken vocally to them. 

c) Congregation: It should be recognized that the congregation is the 
most effective unit of the Church in extending the frontier of 
God's Kingdom on earth. Its total life is an important channel of 
witness. Consecrated leadership at the congregational level should 
be secured and strengthened. 


2. Proclamation of the Word: Public preaching should be continued 
in all languages, but care should be taken to use such language as is 
understood in different situations, e.g. rural community or factory wor- 
kers. Media of mass communication: the song, the drama, audio-visual 
aids, the radio, television, newspapers, magazines, tracts, etc. are effec- 
tive in the programme of evangelisi 











3. Worship and prayer: Corporate worship of praise and thanks- 
giving as an instrument of evangelism is effective, but it should be 
done with great dignity and solemnity. The whole worship programme 
should be such as to attract even non-Christians. 


4. Fellowship: Members within the Church belong to different social, 
economic and national backgrounds. Consequently, the importance of 
fellowship among members and families can never be underestimated. 
But the same fellowship extended to non-Christian friends and families 
participating in social life, hostel life and through other means is an 
important instrument of witness. 


5. Culture: Expression of the Christian message both at the time of 
preaching and worship through national language and culture helps in 
two ways: 

a) it promotes a spontaneous expression of the joy of salvation; 

b) it impresses and appeals to the non-Christian that adopting the 

Christian way of life does not mean alienation from national cul- 
ture and civilization. 


6. Youth and student work: In view of increasing opportunities for 
higher education and secular employment youth is likely to come 
under the influence of secularism. The great task of the Church requires 
a second line of leadership. Youth programmes such as retreats, revi- 
vals, hostels, etc. are therefore extremely important in the programme 
of evangelism. Young men are constantly engaged in dialogue with 
their friends under secularistic influences. The nurture of youth for 
witness could best be done by providing the above-mentioned pro- 
grammes and suitable literature. 
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7. Diakonia: The changing society offers opportunities for active 
service in the following areas. In rural areas, there is tremendous need 
for agricultural workers, technicians and experts. Rural social workers 
are needed in thousands. In urban areas similar types of workers are 
needed. Throughout the country in all areas, teachers, technicians, 
nurses, and doctors are needed in even greater numbers. Possibilities 
of expanding employment opportunities both for Christians and non- 
Christians through economic and technical programmes are excellent 
channels for showing the Christian concern for the nation of which we 
are an integral and loyal part. 


8. Training: The vast expansion of social, public health and medical 
services along with schemes of economic development create great 
demand for trained personnel as referred toinitem7. This gives the 
Church the two-fold opportunity to serve the nation and strengthen 
itself by undertaking to train certain categories of personnel. The needs 
of the Church in a changing society requires our own leadership training 
to be oriented to the new situation. 


9. Women: In recognition of the changing status of women the 
church should make better use of women’s services for strengthening 
the spiritual life of the congregation. As more and more women are 
taking up secular jobs in civil services, the Church must extend to them 
prayer, care and guidance. 


10. Money: Money should be regarded as a trust placed in men’s 
hands by God. In raising church support locally this emphasis should 
be given. Foreign money should also be considered a trust from God. 
While the churches in Asia cannot demand foreign money and are 
grateful to foreign missions for their generous support of the churches 
here it will be good to recognize that even in this case it is God's 
money, and no longer foreign money. 
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SECTION II 
LUTHERANS IN THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 








Plenary Address 


LUTHERANS IN THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


GEORGE W. FORELL 


It is common knowledge that ihe world in which Luther lived was 
very parochial. Luther was a citizen of the Holy Roman Empire, which 
while at the time rapidly expanding into the Americas, remained psy- 
chologically, if not geographically, an exclusively European power. 
While Luther himself travelled a good deal for a theological professor 
of his time, he left Germany only once, and as а result of a final jour- 
ney, to be sure, died actually in the very town in which he had heen 
born 63 years earlier. 

Indeed, students came from all over Europe to study with him; yet 
he never had any contact with non—Europeans. Of non-Christian rel- 
igions he knew only Judaism and Islam, and the Jews he knew were 
Europeans, and the Muslims were Turks, who in the 16th century were 
a major European power. 

It is not surprising, then, that when Luther used the term “heathen” 
(Heiden), he thought sometimes of people who had lived in the time 
before Christ-the ancient Greeks and Romans—but more often of people 
like himself, non-Jews or Gentiles, as we would call them. "Ме hea- 
then,” he would say, “descend from Adam and Noah, who have received 
the same promise which was later repeated to Abraham. Thus the ful- 
fillment is for all men.” (St. L. 13,2681; cf. WA 37,337) or, "That we 
heathen have a law we are taught by our own conscience and by 
reason.” (WA 16,431). 

Yet, in spite of his narrow geographic and cultural perspective, 
Luther had an amazingly wide theological view of the church. As early 
as 1520, in his book Against the Most Illustrious Romanist in Leipzig, 
he questioned (WA VI, 287) the practice of calling all Christians not 
subject to the Bishop of Rome heretics and separatists. He listed people 
who had come to his attention as claiming the name Christian, for 
example: ‘‘Moscovites, White Russians, Greeks, Bohemians and many 
other important countries in the world.” And he was quite willing to 
recognize them as members of the one, holy, universal Christian 
Church, saying. “Рог they all believe as we do, baptize as we do, preach 
as we do, and live as we do.” 


* Dr. George W. Forell, Professor, School of Religion, State University of Iowa, lowa City, U.S.A 
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The criterion for the catholicity of the Church was for Luther not 
some formal, legal, or administrative relationship, but rather the 
existence of the true marks of the Church, the preaching of the word 
and the administration of the sacraments. Small wonder that the 
Augsburg Confessions states succintly: “It is sufficient for the true unity 
of the Church that the Gospel be preached in conformity with a pure 
understanding of it and that the sacraments be administered in accor- 
dance with the divine word.” (Art. VID) 

In the light of this extremely broad and inclusive definition, what 
is the function of the Church of the Augsburg Confession in the 
contemporary Christian world? Should it not, faithful to its own 
inclusiveness, disappear within a greater ecumenical organization ? If, 
as Lutherans have always claimed, people can be Christians without 
necessarily belonging to a Lutheran Church, what, if any, is the task, 
the function of Lutheranism in this time ? 

While this question may seem to be of particular significance in Asia. 
where all Christians together represent such small percentage of the 
population, it is nevertheless equally important in Europe and the 
U.S.A. If the continued existence of denominations is a sin—as some 
seem to think-why not abolish this sin? The answer to this very 
serious question has of necessity a number of facets. 

First of all, it would seem that the existence of different kinds of 
Christians is not necessarily a sin. What is sin is that these differences 
lead to dissension and quarrelling. The history of the Christian Church 
should teach us that Christian sub-groups have always existed and 
that the tensions between them have frequently been creative. Apparen- 
tly our New Testament reflects the existence of such Christian sub- 
groups. Here we are confronted by a Pauline tradition, a synoptic 
tradition, a Johannine tradition—all, to be sure, validly Christian—yet 
emphasizing different aspects of the common Christian message. 

In fact, the effort to homogenize these different expressions of the 
Christian Faith into Gospel harmonies must be considered as destructive 
of the vitality of the Christian proclamation. Tatian’s Diatesseron this 
Second Century harmony of the four Gospels combining their diverse 
accounts into a single narrative, threatened for a time to replace the 
four Gospels, thus endangering the very character of the Christian 
proclamation. Ever since that time the effort to produce the official 
standard version of the Christian Faith has threatened to confine the 
ever new dynamic of the Holy Spirit to the theological formulae of a 
certain age and a certain place. 

No doubt, the Lutheran Confessions could, if abused, serveasa 
Procrustean bed for the Christian Gospel, but so could any other 
theological consensus—even if it came under the name “ecumenical.” 
In the history of American denominations we have learned that some 
who came on the scene, in order to be merely “Christian”, proclaiming 
“no creed but the Bible” and understanding themselves as the successors 
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of all the denominations—iurned out to be the most idiosyncratic, 
proclaiming a most peculiar and deviant Gospel. Furthermore, no one 
who stands with any seriousness within the Lutheran tradition would 
want to freeze theological thought and development at 1530, the date 
of the presentation of the Augsburg Confession, or 1580, when the Book 
of Concord was signed. 

It is part of the very confession that “We believe, teach, and confess 
that the prophetic and apostolic writing of the Old and New Testaments 
are the only rule and norm according to which all doctrines and 
teachers alike must һе appraised and judged.” “Other writings of 
ancient and modern teachers, whatever their names, should not be put 
on a раг with Holy Scripture. Every single one of them should be 
subordinated to the Scriptures and should be received in no other way 
and no further than as witnesses to the fashion in which the doctrine 
of the prophets and apostles was preserved in post-apostolic times.” 
(Е. С. Ep., 1, Tappert 464 f.) 

Thus the very Lutheran Confessions make any confessional absolutism 
unconfessional. They describe themselves as “merely witnesses and 
expositions of the faith, setting forth how at various times the Holy 
Scriptures were understood in the church of God by contemporaries 
with reference to controverted articles, and how contrary teachings were 
rejected and condemned.” (Е. С. 1/8 Tappert, p. 465) 

For all of us then, whether we are Christians in Asia or in Europe, 
Africa or America, the question arises: What, if anything, is of value 
in this Lutheran “witness and exposition of the faith” that makes its 
preservation and our faithful articulation of this “witness and exposi- 
tion” important to the church of God in our time and in our place ? 





The first value comes to mind immediately in connection with the 
discussion up to this point. Lutherans are committed to a Theologia 
Crusis, not a Theologia Gloriae, a “theology of the cross” rather than 
a “theology of glory.” 

This means that we believe, as Luther stated it, that “God humbles 
in order to elevate, Не kills in order to give life, He confounds in order 
to glorify, He subjects in order to exalt.” (WA 44,300,3) For the theolo- 
gical emphasis of the Church of the Augsburg Confession this implies 
that we must reject all absolute claims, either for some conservative 
representation of an original and perfect New Testament Church, or for 
some progressive, modern expression of “demythologized” or “secu- 
larized” Christianity, allegedly no longer subject to the problems faced 
by older theological versions of the Christian Faith; or even for some 
infallible magisterium, some inerrant teaching office, which can 
guarantee the theological perfection of Christian dogma and preserve 
the church in this world “without wrinkle or spot.” 

There are, indeed, various kinds of “theologies of glory” in our day. 
Even though they might seem completely at odds with each other they 
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share а common confidence that theological purity, theological per- 
fection, theological orthodoxy or theological honesty is a possible 
human achievement. Not satisfied to hold the “treasure in earthen 
vessels” or to see “through a mirror dimly” they confuse the earthen 
vessel with the treasure it holds or pretend to see face to face. 


Not satisfied to live “by grace alone” they desire to go further, 
putting their trust in man’s theology, rather than in God's grace. The 
theology of glory is not satisfied to serve Christ humbly before men; 
it wants to confine and dominate Him. For this purpose it may use 
Plato or Aristotle, Heidegger or logical analy: but the result is 
always the same: Theology is no longer merely functional; it becomes an 
ideology. This is why Luther attacked scholastic theology in 1517 
when he said, “Ignorance of God and oneself and good works is for 
natural (man) always invincible.” (WA 1,226) is assault against scho- 
lastic theology was not a marginal dispute among Sixteenth Century 
European monks; it was a frontal attack against the greatest and most 
persistent enemy of the Christian Faith, the theology of glory. As long 
as Christians inside and outside of our Lutheran Churches are tempted 
by any theology of glory, be it in fundamentalistic or modernistic, 
Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox or Protestant versions, it remains 
our responsibility to remind them and us of the theology of the cross. 








The Lutheran Confessions are a witness to this self-limitation with 
their insistence that they are merely “‘setting forth how at various 
times the Holy Scriptures were understood in the Church of God by 
contemporaries.” (Е.С. Ep. 1/8) Any theology which claims to be more, 
to be “‘de-mythologized’” ог “‘de-historicized,” de-kerygmatized” ог 
“secularised” is a theology of glory. And this is true of all the other 
efforts to present the so-called “Essence of Christianity,” or the “New 
Essence of Christianity,” or “The Secular Meaning of the Gospel.” 
These efforts to isolate the alleged core of the Christian Faith are like 
the effort to remove the various skins of an onion to isolate its core. 
As the onion consists of its layers of sl so the Christian gospel 
consists of the variety of witnesses in all their ambiguity and complex- 
ity that come to us in the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

We cannot have the gospel without being scandalised. The Lutheran 
Confessions remind us that the scandal is the witness of the Holy 
Scriptures to Cross and Resurrection. This is their continuing task. 











But the Lutheran Confessions have a second important function. They 
remind us that Lutherans are committed to the real presence of the 
true body and blood of Christ in the Supper of our Lord. (Aug. X, cf. 
Е.С. УП/1) This insistence is not medieval or scholastic theological 
hairsplitting, but rather a basic resource for the understanding of the 
major theological problems of our time. 
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Here a brief outline of the significance of this witness of the Confe- 
ssions for contemporary theology must suffice. Today we are confronted 
by a crisis in the doctrine of Man, the doctrine of the Church and the 
doctrine of the Word. In each of these areas two false alternatives are 
persuasively presented. This is apparent in anthropology. We are told 
by some that man is merely an animal, exhaustively explained by gene- 
tics, biochemistry and experimental psychology; the slave of heredity 
and environment. This reduction of man to a mere object of irrational 
forces is opposed in turn by those who see in him an essentially good 
and moral being who is the innocent victim of society, but who by his 
own effort сап free himself and become truly human. In short, contem- 
porary thought and contemporary theology see man either as a helpless 
and hopeless victim of impersonal and irrational forces—or as the 
innocent and potentially powerful master of his fate. 

It is the confession of the real presence of the body and blood of 
the living Christ in the bread and wine of Holy Communion which 
shows the way out of this contradiction. As Christ is truly present in 
the ordinary elements of bread and wine-so He is really present in 
the ordinary human being whom He has grasped with His grace. This 
does notmean that the human being is abolished—any more than that 
bread and wine disappear in the sacrament. But as these ordinary ele- 
ments can become the vehicles of the sacramental presence of the Lord, 
so ordinary genetically, biochemically and psychologically determined 
human beings can become new creatures through His grace. Against a 
pessimistic despair, which characterizes so much of modern anthropo- 
logy, or an optimistic sentimentality, which describes most other attitudes, 
the confession of the real presence leads us to assert that man can be 
simul justus et peccator, righteous and sinner at the same time. Sinner, 
because of his own pride and unbelief, righteous, because of the trans- 
forming power of God. Thus the real presence proclaimed in our 
confessions is the clue to the doctrine of man. 

Not only in the doctrine of man, but also in the doctrine of the 
Church, the confession of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament 
overcomes the confusion of our present theological and sociological 
discussion. Today there are those who see in the Church merely a socio- 
logical institution of dubious merits which sincere Christians might as 
well abandon as a totally inept instrument of the will of God. On the 
other hand, there are those who see in the Church the small, but disci- 
plined society of God's own people which they manage to keep pure 
by means of their own rigid moral and theological legalism. The first 
view of the church is so utterly inclusive that one cannot think of 
anyone who would not qualify for membership in this organization 
since all criteria have been abandoned. The second view is so exclusive 
and restrictive that groups accepting it are in the process of constant 
splintering, each splinter claiming to be the only holy or orthodox 
community and accusing all others of unfaithfulness and heresy. 
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Again the doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament 
as confessed by the Lutheran Church opens the way to a fuller under- 
standing of the Church. Itis the real, earthly, institutional church which 
God has chosen to use for the proclamation of His word and the 
administration of the sacraments. 

As we must receive the body and blood of Christ in faith with the 
elements of bread and wine, we must in faith behold the saints of God 
and His holy church in the human, all too human people who make up 
the church of God on this,earth. The church is not invisible, but hidden. 
Hidden to unbelief, it is visible to faith. Thus the light from the real 
presence of Christ in the sacrament may preserve our ecclesiology from 
an idealistic spiritualism as well as a legalistic institutionalism. As 
Christ is present in the elements, so he is present in the very earthly 
and physical men and women who make up the people of God. He 
does not destroy their humanity, but penetrates and permeates it, thus 
making the real presence in the Holy Communion, confessed by the 
church of the Augsburg Confession, the clue to the doctrine of the 
Church. 

But even in the confused and confusing discussions about the doctrine 
of the Word, the confession of the presence of Christ in the sacrament 
sheds its light. 

Here too we are confronted by those who proclaim a doctrine of the 
transubstantiation of the Word, which abolishes the humanity of Holy 
Scripture in favour of some docetic illusion. Much effort is brought 
forth to deny the humanity of this library of books, even as some 
Christians once denied the humanity of our Lord. On the other hand 
are those who can only see the very human documents, their complex 
development, the questions of authorship, of style, of theological point 
of view, without ever perceiving the address of the living God. They 
see in the Holy Scriptures moving documents of human faith and cou- 
rage but deny all claims that Holy Scriptures confront men with the 
word of God. 

In view of these alternatives, the Lutheran Confession of the real 
presence sheds light upon the disputed attitude towards Holy Scrip- 
tures. It is in, with and under the very earthly human documents 
presented in very carthly and human language that the eternal Word 
confronts us. Not transubstantiation nor mere memorial, but the expec- 
tation of the real presence of the living God must guide our approach 
to the Holy Scriptures. It is the confessional insistence on the real pre- 
sence of the true body and blood of Christ in the Supper of our Lord 
which can serve as a guide through this 20th century controversy about 
the Bible. 


A final contribution which the Lutheran Confessions can make to the 
Church of God in our time is to remind us of the centrality of the 
distinction between law and Gospel for the Christian Faith. The 
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Formula of Concord states. “We believe, teach and confess that the 
distinction between law and Gospel is an especially glorious light that 
is to be maintained with great diligence in the church so that, according 
to St. Paul's admonition, the word of God may be divided rightly.” 
(Е.С. Ep., Ан. 5/2 Tappert, р. 478) 

This distinction is by no means obsolete. Indeed, the confusion of 
law and Gospel isthe disease that is corrupting the proclamation of the 
Church in our time. It is not unusual for Christians in our time, when 
asked about the nature of the Christian Faith, to speak at length about 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule, never mentioning Cross 
and Resurrection. In fact the “таап on the street” tends to see Christ- 
ianity merely as law—perhaps useful law, perhaps irrelevant law—but 
only law. That the unique message of the Christian Faith is the message 
that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” is quite 
forgotten. 

But there is still another implication in this pervasive confusion of 
law and Gospel. It leads to a misunderstanding of the task of the 
Church in the world. When the Gospel is made into a law, we discover 
the tendency to give Gospel answers to law questions, or in the words 
of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, ultimate answers to penultimate questions. This 
inclination leads to all sorts of difficulties. Gospel answers are sought 
to questions of politics, economics, sociology or psychology. When a 
distinguished theologian like Karl Barth tries to justify his personal 
and legitimate preference for open diplomacy and open policies among 
nations by reference to Christ as the light of the world, as he did in 
the Community, State and Church, we have a striking example of the 
danger of this confusion for an understanding of the method by which 
the Christian may find answers to the political questions which con- 
front him. The effort to mould the state into an allegory of the kingdom 
of God, as advocated by Barth and his disciples, is wrong in Switzer- 
land, but disastrous in America and Asia. 

It is the distinction between law and Gospel, rooted deeply in the 
Lutheran Confessions, which is a basic safeguard against the temptation 
to embrace any christocratic pretensions in our time. Because “we 
believe, teach and confess that the distinction between law and Gospel 
is an especially glorious light that is to be maintained with great dili- 
gence in the church” we refuse to produce all sorts of Gospel answers 
to law questions. 

On the other hand, when the law is made into the Gospel, the entire 
Christian proclamation is perverted, and the “comforting and joyful 
message which does not terrify, but comforts consciences that are 
frightened by the law, directs them solely to the merit of Christ and 
raises'them up again by the delightful proclamation of God's grace and 
favour acquired through the merits of Christ” (F.C. Ep. V/7) is forgot- 
ten. This legalistic preaching of the law as Gospel is an ever-present 
temptation to the church from the Aposiolic Fathers to our own day. 
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It is our task in obedience to Christ to confess this central distinction 
of law and Gospel as our contribution to the ecumenical dialogue in 
our time. 


We asked in the beginning, what is the task of Lutherans in the Ecu- 
menical Movement—we answered, it is, faithful to the only rule and 
norm of Lutheran Christians, “the prophetic and apostolic writings of 
the Old and New Testament” (1) To confess in thought, word and deed 
the theology of the cross against all theologies of glory—even if they 
come under the label “Lutheran” or “ecumenical” (2) To bear witness 
to the real presence of Christ given to us in the Holy Communion as 
the key to a faithful understanding of man, the church and the Scrip- 
tures, and (3) Rightly to distinguish law and Gospel against all efforts 
to suppress one or the other or to confuse both. 

In this effort we are guided by the Lutheran Confessions because they 
did for the Sixteenth Century and Europe what we are called to do for 
the 20th Century and on every continent of this world. 
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The following report of Section II on “Lutherans іп the Ecumenical 
Movement” was received by the Conference for forwarding to member 
churches for study and appropriate action. 


LUTHERANS IN THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


Question One: What are the implications of our confession: “1 belie- 
ve in one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church, the communion of 
saints?” 


We confess in the historic creeds that the Church is one, holy, catholic 
and apostolic. As Christ is one, he has given unity to the Church. He, 
the Holy One of God, is the head of the Church, his body indivisible 
and he has called us, in communion with all believers in all time and 
in all places, to be members of His body and to bear witness with 
the Apostles to His Gospel in the ministry of the Word and Sacraments. 

But we also, in contrition, confess that the church in our time and in 
our place fails to manifest that God-given unity, but rather appears as 
a fragmented church and a broken fellowship. 

As Christ prayed that all may be one and wills the unity of His 
Church, we are convinced that that unity must be made manifest in 
the people of God in true fellowship - - the koinonia which is itself 
the gift of God. 

Therefore, the Lutheran churches together are called in the Gospel 
to seck for agreementin doctrine and practice with the churches from 
which we are separated, for fellowship and for common witness with 
them to our one Lord Jesus Christ, to the glory of God the Father. 


Question Two: What is it, in fact, which separates us ? 


1. The following factors separate Lutherans from Lutherans: 

a) Non-theological factors: 

і Historical alignments: Mission backgrounds, traditions; 

ii. Organization: Church structure and loyalties; 

iii. Sociological factors: Ethnic, linguistic, geographical; 

iv. Psychological factors: Fears, suspicions; 

у. Practical matters: Liturgy, piety, polity; 

vi. Materialistic concerns: Money and property. 

b) Theological factors -- differing interpretations of the Confessions 
and differing views as to their validity. 





2. The following factors separate Lutherans from non-Lutherans: 
a) Non-theological factors (see i-vi under 1. а) above). 
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b) Theological factors -- differences of doctrine particularly іп the 
following areas: 

i. The understanding of Law and Gospel; 

ii. The administration of the Sacraments; 

The doctrine of the Church and its ministry; 

iv. The doctrine of the Word and questions concerning revelation. 





Question Three: What is it which makes it imperative that we 
overcome the separation between the churches ? 


We are impelled to work to overcome the separation of the churches 
by the following. 

1. The clear command of Christ who wills that his church be one; 

2. The challenge of the ministry of reconciliation, that we be 
reconciled to one another in Christ; 

3. The need for more effective fulfilment of the missionary task; 

4. The desire to remove the scandal of our separation in the eyes 
of both Church and world. 


Question Four: What is a satisfactory basis for cooperation among 
Christian churches ? 


1. We may cooperate with any church which confesses the Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior according to the Scriptures and will 
seek to fulfil together with us our common calling to the glory of the 
one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

2. We may cooperate in all matters except where cooperation imp- 
lies a violation of Christian conscientious obligation to truth and love.» 


Question Five: What is a satisfactory basis for union of churches ? 


In the event of a Lutheran church entering into union with Lutheran 
or non-Lutheran churches, the uniting churches must be one in acceptance 
of: 

1. The Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and as the only 
source, norm, rule and standard for all teaching and practice in the 
Church; 

2. The,Ecumenical Creeds; 

3. The essence of the Confessions in the Book of Concord. 


Question Six: What is a responsible Lutheran participation іп the 
ecumenical movement ? 


As Lutherans loyal to Christ and to His Word, we ought confidenily 
to engage in ecumenical dialog with the churches from which we are 
separated, believing that the Holy Spirit does work to reveal the truth 
and to bring about fellowship in Christ. 








This we aught іо do since the very genius of Lutheranism is essenti- 
ally ecumenical. Our relationship to a world confessional body must 
not militate against our engagement in broader ecumenical endeavor: 

As Lutherans we ought, in our traditional emphasis on the importance 
of theology, earnestly to urge theological dialog, lest the ecumenical 
movement be a superficial endeavor limited to the periphery of Christ- 
ian experience. We ought in true humility continually to re-examine the 
ground of our own faith in the light of scripture, willingly listening 
to the faith of others, being prepared to learn from others in Christ 
and constantly bearing witness to the Gospel as gospel and the Law as 
law. 





Question Seven: What steps should we take to overcome the separa- 
tion of the churches? 


1. Each church should establish a commission for ecumenical action 
whose duties should include the following tasks: 

а The study of ecumenical relationships and present theological 
position: 

b) The dissemination of information concerning the ecumenical 
movement; 

с) The urgent seeking of opportunities for dialog with other churches. 

2. Hach church should enter actively into the programmes of regional, 
national and international ecumenical organizations. 





3. Lutheran churches should seek to promote theological dialog 
within the programmes of the ecumenical organizations of which 
they are members. 

4. Lutheran pastors should seek to promote contact with pastors of 
other churches. 


и 


Lutheran congregations should seek to promote joint action and 
closer relationship with other churches. 
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SECTION III 
THE ECONOMICS 
OF THE CHURCH 








Plenary Address 


ECONOMICS OF THE CHURCH 
- The Road to Self-Support - 


DAVID L. VIKNER* 


Though self-support does not guarantee a church health and a proper 
sense of mission it does provide a solid foundation for both. Extensive 
and prolonged dependency rob achurch, as a man, of both self-respect 
and vision. It is my hope that this paper may make a small contribu- 
tion in helping the younger churches of Asia along the road to self- 
support and enlarged mission. This paper deals with the economic 
situation of the younger organized church, specifically in its congre- 
gational and national life. 

True, the Christian fellowship and the Christian witness is not 
dependent upon formal organization. As we know, without our Church 
structures, Christianity spread like wildfire through the Roman Empire 
in the first three centuries of the Christian era. But we also know that 
the organized church has been an effective channel for the carrying out 
of God's purposes. The existence of Christianity and the younger 
churches in Asia and Africa today are the direct results of its zeal, 
personnel, funds, and organization. 

The organized church is with us here in Asia - with its land, buildings, 
membership rolls, paid clergy, committees, boards, bishops, presidents, 
conventions, and even an Asia Lutheran Conference. 


Relation of younger churches to their affiliated institutions 


The modern mission movement brought with it not only the verbal 
proclamation of the Gospel but the establishment of schools and hos- 
pitals. The total proclamation by word and deed was an expression of 
the zeal and vision of the sending churches and societies. The program 
was maintained by the use of outside personnel and funds. Today these 
institutions have become a part of the younger church program but 
they are not generally an expression of its concern and mission. 

They cannot be for they are beyond the ability of most younger 
churches to adequately manange and staff. For these institutions, dedi- 
cated to Christian service, the problem today is not support but rather 
control. In order to solve this very knotty question the parties involved 
must take two steps. The first is to study each individual institution in 


* Rev. Dr. David L. Vikner, Secretary for East Asia, Board of World Missions, Lutheran Church 
in America, U.S.A. 
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its own situation. The second is to make bold and creative decisions 
for the future of every single institution. Some should be closed, others 
turned over to government control, others to community control, some 
retained under the control of a single younger church, others given to 
the control of several younger churches, and yet others to some kind 
of international board. 

Even as the younger churches and their related boards and societies 
are seeking a solution to the future and control of existing institutions, 
new ones are being projected in several parts of the world. There are 
two types - the large international institutions such as the Kilimanjaro 
Christian Medical Centre and the Hong Kong Protestant Hospital. These 
institutions are planned with full government co-operation and are to 
be controlled by boards representing a variety of interests, resources, 
and participants. The other type of organization is that born out of the 
life and expression of the younger churches themselves. These insti- 
tutions are within the scope of the younger church's vision, budget, 
and personnel to support andcontrol. The very young Lutheran Church 
in Malaysia is presently making a small beginning in the establishment 
of day nurseries at its local: church centres. for the children of working 
mothers. It is highly important that this small institutional expression 
of concern be within the church's ability to adequately staff, support, 
and administer. On both the local congregational and the national 
church level, it is essential that the matters of the control and 
the financing of the church-related institutions be clearly stated ard 
observed. 


Road to Self-Support 


There are four basic principles on the road to self-support for the 
local congregations and their national church organizations. 

@ All local congregations shall be financially independent or self- 

supporting. 

b) The operation of the basic national church program shall be 
supported completely by its membership. 

с) Outside funds may be used by the younger churches for limited 
periods for the operation of specific programs depending upon 
their validity and the extent and spirit of local participation. 

d) Outside funds may be used by the younger churches for specific 

l projects, depending upon their validity and the extent and 
spirit of local participation. 

Looking over the recent past in world mission development one notices 
that younger churches have reached self-support by three routes. 
Fortunate is that church that by design or circumstances from its 
beginning was not the recipient of overseas subsidy. Parenthetically it 
must be said that such a strategy is implemented with relative сазе 
among primitive people where economic standards are low and the 
growth of the Christian community is rapid. The second route to self- 
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support is taken when an outside factor such as war or economic 
depression forces the younger church to maintain itself or die. Most 
often it lives! The third road to self-support is the most difficult one - 
that of systematic decreasing subsidies. Five, ten, fifteen year plans 
have been repeatedly launched by younger churches only to be discon- 
tinued by a variety of circumstances: economic or natural catastrophes 
in the younger church area, new leadership and new planning іп the 
younger church itself, or a change in the policy of the older church. 

Since the first road is not open to us in many areas of East Asia and 
since we do not seek or desire the second way, let us determine to find 
a possible constructive road to self-support in accord with the four 
principles stated above. 


A. Local Congregations 


Most local congregations within our churches have four major expense 
categories. The first of these categories is the maintenance of property; 
the second one is the purchase of various materials such as hymnals, 
Bibles, Sunday School texts, and tracts, the third category is the 
payment of the local church worker's salary, and the fourth category 
is the raising of local funds for the national church projects outside 
the local congregations. 

The first step in solving the financial problem of local congregations 
is to reorganize the congregational structures in patterns that can be 
borne by the members of the younger churches themselves. In many 
parts of Asia churches have been started in cities, towns and country- 
side, using the same procedures and anticipating the same goals. At 
every given point there is to be a congregation of believers, a building 
and a paid clergy. In the burgeoning urban areas of Asia this type of 
a church can be established without much difficulty. However, in the 
static towns and shrinking rural communities it is a virtual impossi- 
bility. Heavy subsidies are poured into the town and country churches 
to maintain the organization. Obviously there must be a change in the 
organizational patterns. In some areas the solution may be the deve- 
lopment of multiple church parishes, whose pooled resources can main- 
tain an adequate program of worship and mission. Another may be in 
the formation of single congregations with central church buildings and 
satellite points surrounding them, where members meet regularly for 
services and where they are strengthened and inspired for their witness 
in the communities in which they live. It would seem consistent with 
the Asian pattern if the central church could be a beautiful structure 
to which the members in the satellite points would make their pilgri- 
mages on the Church's great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and 
Pentecost. 

The second step is to re-think the role of the ministry. In many parts 
of Asia the thought still persists that the ideal for every local congre+ 
gation is to have its own full-time, church paid, ordained pastor. It is 
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easy to understand why an American missionary would hold to this 
position but puzzling why younger church directed theological semina- 
ries thoughtlessly produce seminary graduates in a quantity that cannot 
possibly be absorbed into the economic structure of their churches. 

Using the term broadly, it seems to me that there are three types of 
ministers that can fit into the economic potential of the church and 
also greatly enhance the church's life of worship, fellowship, and wit- 
ness. Well selected, carefully trained, paid pastors are certainly needed 
by the church. These pastors must be men of intellectual capacity, 

- spiritual depth, and emotional stability. Many of our seminaries have 
not only produced too many graduates for the size of the younger 
church with which they are associated, but in their less-than-careful 
selection of students, and coddling during the student days, have bur- 
dened the church with problems rather than prophets. 

From many parts of the world one hears talk of another type of 
ministry - the “tent making” pastors. These аге men engaged in secular 
vocations, ordained by the church to provide local leadership, preach 
the Word, and administer the Sacraments in isolated communities and 
churches, where income is insufficient to maintain a paid clergy. It 
would seem that the way to prepare and ordain such persons is not to 
give them theological training first and then send them out to secular 
vocations and an ordained ministry, but rather to train and ordain 
proven secularly-employed laymen for service in the communities 
where they are already established. Depending upon men and situations 
these pastors could serve under the supervision of senior pastors. 





The third role of the ministry is the use of lay Christians in the full 
orbed witness of the Church. But for the lay ministry to be effective 
two factors are very important. The one is wise direction from skilled 
and experienced leaders, and the other is a program of training laymen- 
deepening their faith, increasing their understanding, and improving 
their skills of communication. In three East Asian countries Bible 
Institutes which previously trained paid workers for the church are 
being converted into lay training centres. 

In certain isolated cases a local congregation may be partially 
supported by an affiliated institution such as a kindergarten or a nur- 
sery school. Great caution should be taken so that this affiliated 
institution does not become a substitute for the supporting efforts of 
the congregation or that the pastor becomes so involved in the insti- 
tution he neglects his wider teaching, directing, and evangelizing ministry 
within and outside the limits of his local congregation. As a rule cong- 
regations should not be allowed to support themselves by the revenues 
from affiliated institutions, even though they may be very small. 
However, one should not be blind to the fact that there may be isolated 
groups of Christians who may have no other means of maintaining a 
center for worship and extending the witness into the surrounding 
community. 
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A fourth and highly important step on the road to self-support is 
stewardship. Stewardship is that recognition on the part of every 
individual Christian that what has been given of talents, material gifts- 
however meager they may be -and life itself, come from God and аге 
to be wholly used in the carrying out of His Divine purpose. This 
concept provides the spiritual base not only for the support of the 
Church but also for its entire mission. 

Thus to summarize, for the local congregations of the younger churches 
to get on the road to self-support they must think long and hard about 
reorganization, the ministry, and stewardship. Congregational realign- 
ments may be necessary. The dismissal of certain incompetent pastors 
may be essential. The training for the ministry at all levels, from paid 
pastors to laymen, must be streamlined to meet the economic situation 
and the evangelistic opportunity. 


B. National Church 


As difficult as the road to self-support may be for the local congre- 
gations, it is even more rocky for the national church. 

By examining the budgets of several younger churches, one notices 
that there are five major expense categories. Firstly there is the pay- 
ment of salaries and perquisites to church leaders and paid workers in 
the congregations. Sixty to eighty percent of the entire annual budgets 
are used for this category. The second category is funds used to main- 
tain the activities of boards, committees, and church conventions. A 
third category is a series of items which could be defined as “new 
work” ог “home missions” - the evangelistic outreach of the younger 
church in its own country. A fourth category includes sums of money 
that are granted to national inter-church agencies. And a fifth category 
is the funds granted to the church’s theological seminary. Though most 
younger churches find it impossible to give any kind of financial 
support to general educational and medical work, they do sense a cer- 
tain responsibility to the seminary where their pastors are trained. 

There are three patterns of self-support among the younger churches 
at their national level. Often the church that is fully self-supporting 
has a very small expression of national life. Seemingly there are neither 
adequate funds nor real desire to carry on an active collective witness. 
There are other younger churches who serve simply as channels for 
administering overseas subsidies. It is not uncommon to find younger 
churches, ninety percent of whose national program is subsidized from 
outside. 

There is a third grouping of churches which seek with determination to 
make the national program of the church a matter supported jointly by 
both their own membership and fellow-Christians from overseas. Sincere 
attempts are made both to increase the financial support of the youn- 
ger church membership and to properly use the funds entrusted to it 
{гот Лоса! and outside sources. 
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For younger churches who have problems in self-support at the 
national level, the first step as in the case of the local congregations, 
is reorganization. ‘Wholly self-supporting churches need to move towards 
а stronger collective life and program; while heavily subsidized churches, 
tending to be over-centralized, need to rely upon the congregations to per- 
form а greater share of the church's mission. Asin every live organiza- 
tion, there should be a continuing tension between central and local 
authority, There need be real concern only when one pole ог the other is 
silent or silenced. Certainly, one of the greatest barriers to self-support 
in the younger churches is topheavy subsidized central organization. 

In a heayily subsidized national church a second step on the road to 
self-support is careful analysis of the budgetary items, making a clear- 
cut division between those which can be placed ona rapidly decreasing 
subsidy scale and those which of necessity must be jointly financed 
for a longer period. All matters which could be regarded as “home 
mission” activities should fall into a long-term program and all other 
ilems into a program demanding increasing local support and rapidly 
decreasing overseas subsidy. 

A third step on the road to self-support is to keep the national 
leadership at a minimum and as far as possible to have them financi- 
ally supported by local churches or secular employment. With increased 
congregational activity and decreased central projects brought on by 
pressures for self-support, the need for large numbers of full time 
national church workers will be lessened. When the process is properly 
reversed, the national younger church should appoint to paid positions 
those national leaders which it can itself afford to maintain. 

The fourth step on the road to self-support in the national church, 
as in the local congregations, is stewardship. The stewardship of the 
national church expresses itself primarily in its spiritual leadership, 
its responsible use of funds from both its own membership and from 
outside sources, its creative ction in an expanding witness іп its 
own country, and its sacrificial participation with fellow-Christians 
around the world in the universal mission. The road to self-support 
does not only involve increased local giving and the reduction of out- 
side subsidies. As long as there are unmet spiritual and physical needs 
in any part of the world, the total world Christian community is con- 
cerned about these needs and seeks every means at its disposal to 
meet them. 









C. Capital Projects 


In the immediate post-World War IL period with the rise of the 
younger churches and the decline of the missionary associations, older 
churches granted lump sums to younger churches for capital 
development. As time went on this procedure was found to be harmful 
to the stewardship life of both the younger and the older churches. 
Today, if a younger church wishes to receive capital assistance for 
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any given project it presents the need to the older church from 
whom it seeks assistance. Funds are granted for a project depending 
upon its validity as compared with other projects, the spirit and 
extent of local participation and the financial resources of the donor. 
In some places capital development programs of matching sum for 
sum, percentages, and loans have been put into practice. 

It seems to me that the day is not far off when boards and societies 
will grant funds in the pattern of foundations to worthy special 
programs and capital projects around the world, depending upon 
their validity, local participation, and future prospects. Certainly 
exciting viable projects are being initiated in the territories of the 
younger churches of the world. 


In spite of the difficulties the matter of self-support in the younger 
churches must be solved for on it hinges not only the health of the 
younger church itself but also the possibility of true partnership in 
mission between the members of the world Christian family. 
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The following Report of Section Ш оп “Тһе Economics of the Church” 
was received by the Conference for forwarding to member churches 
for study and appropriate action. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE CHURCH 


In dealing with the subject of the Economics of the Church, our 
section spent considerable time learning to understand the great variety 
of structures and problems facing our Asian churches. A great deal of 
attention was given to the question of the theology and practice of 
stewardship. 

The following four general areas emerged as having primary signifi- 
cance for the economic life of the churches of Asia in the opinion of 
this section. An ettempt is made to suggest lines along which answers 
might be found. 


Question One: How can the churches of Asia gain and/or maintain 
self-support ? 


Because God has placed His Church as His instrument to minister to 
the world, it is important for the life and total commitment of a 
particular church that it be self-supporting. This should be seen as the 
primary motive for self-support. 

In gaining and maintaining self-support it is clear that a number of 
different, yet related factors are involved. Among them we find the 
following three points to be important: 


1. Stewardship Education: 

Stewardship, a Biblical imperative, describes the Christian as being 
a person entrusted with great gifts over which he, both as an individual, 
but also as a member of the body of Christ is to administer. He isa 
steward of the gospel — the mysteries of God; he is a steward of the 
many gifts of the spirit entrusted to the Church, and the members of 
it. All of God's creation — all material possessions belong to God and 
He gives them to us as His trustees. The steward is totally dependent 
upon Him and His grace. The steward is also tobe faithful, responsible, 
having both imagination and wisdom, and is courageous in his steward- 
ship. Finally, the steward is one who knows that he will be called to 
account. His stewardship is carried out “until the Lord returns” апа 
asks for an accounting of His stewardship. 

We are convinced that a vital factor in gaining and maintaining self- 
support for the churches of Asia is for stewardship education to 
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permeate every level of the church’s life. Fruits of a deepened commit 
ment to stewardship would increase the financial gifts that the members 
of the congregations would make available to the work of the church, 
as well as increasing the lay involvement in many tasks where full- 
time or part-time workers have been used. 

Progress in this area was pointed to in a number of examples. The 
Kitchen Offering of the Gossner Church, as well as other churches where 
a part of the food for the meals of the day was first taken with prayer 
to be given to the church. 

This was considered an important example. Even among the very 
poor there was evidence that the tithe was being given and was 
significant. 

However, it was felt that much more needed to be done – by the 
pastor setting an example in stewardship, and also the leaders of the 
church. Helps for the churches of Asia were pointed out as coming 
from those churches both in the United States and Europe which 
have considerable experience in stewardship education. The Lutheran 
World Federation also has a commission on Stewardship and Evangelism, 
with a full-time secretary in Geneva, whose task is to consult with and 
assist the churches in this important field. 


2. The Ministry - Ordained and Lay 

Using the term broadly, there can be three categories of workers 
which may be classified under the “ministry.” In order to realize both 
self-support and an expanded witness in and outside of the church, 
the churches of Asia should re-think the respective roles of these 
three categories of church-workers amongst others. 

a) Full-time Pastors should be well-trained for an Asian ministry, 
and ordained by the church in a number which the church can 
adequately support on salary scales consistent with the financial 
levels of their own people. 

b) Careful consideration should be given to the possibilities of 
selecting, training, and ordaining or licensing secularly employed 
laymen in order to increase the pastoral services and evangelistic 
witness. 

с) Encouragement should be given to the churches to train laymen 
and involve them according to their varying gifts in the total 
witness of the church, on a voluntary basis. 


3. Organization 

Many churches of Asia have inherited from their founding boards 
and societies church structures which, in their complexity, are beyond 
the ability of the younger church to support and administer. 

Steps should be taken in the churches to reorganize themselves in 
structures which are indigenous, adequate, simple, manageable and 
possible of self-support. 
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Question Two: What is the role of institutions іп the economic 
life of the Church? 

It is evident that in the matter of institutions two problems arise: 

1. What should be the church's policy with regard to the control of 
institutions 2 

Each existing institution, its status, future, and financial resources 
needs to be carefully examined. A number of solutions can be found 
with regard to control, depending upon the realistic assessment of each 
situation : 

a) Certain institutions may be closed or possibly merged with other 

institutions in the area. 

b) Certain institutions may be turned over to the government. 

©) Certain institutions may be placed under local community 
direction (ecumenical church or a civic group). 

d) Certain institutions may be placed under international control 
(a partnership arrangement between two or more churches or an 
international organization). 

e) Certain institutions may be placed under control of a group of 
churches in the area. 

f) Certain institutions may remain under control of the church. 
Where an institution is church-related, that relationship should 
be clearly stated in the constitution. 

Above all, it is urged that a fresh, objective look be taken at this 
problem, which is proving to be a serious and troublesome one for 
many of our churches. In case new institutions are to be established, 
it is crucial that plans for control, financing and the long-range future 
of the institution projected be carefully and expertly assessed. 

2. What should be the church's policy with regard to profit-making 
institutions ? 

Two kinds of profit-making institutions emerged in our considerations, 
namely the institution which is managed by a single congregation, and 
secondly the institution so large as to be beyond the capacity of a 
single congregation to manage. 

Problems inherent in administering such institutions are that the 
stewardship life of the church can be endangered, and that such ins- 
titutions can become а temptation for the church to be unduly involved 
in a commercial enterprise. Furthermore, such undertaking can then also 
be sought after as a source of power and influence on the part of 
individuals and groups within the church. 

Attention should be given that in the case of the larger institution 
income derived from such an institution should go to the central 
ireasury and һе applied to special projects in order that the overall 
stewardship of the church is not endangered. Such projects would most 
often relate to new church-extension projects. 

In a single congregation, which is managing an institution, income 
derived from such an institution may be used locally, providing it 
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does not damage the stewardship life of that congregation ог the whole 
church. 


Question Three: How can funds from overseas be used creatively ? 
Three aspects of this question presented themselves : 


1. The Relationship between the churches and partner agencies. 

In order to assure the integrity of all concerned parties the following 
principles were considered essential with respect to the relationships 
between the churches and supporting agencies : 

a) Direct channels should exist between the churches and the 
overseas churches and agencies, and mutual consultation should 
always govern all assistance given and received. 

b) Projects planned should be financed jointly with overseas aid 
received on a fixed terminal basi: 

с) Efforts at coordination between various assisting agencies (e. g. 
mission boards) are important. The service of such a coordinating 
agency as LWF should be employed where desirable. 





2. Programs supported by funds from overseas 

New areas of the churches’ responsibility could be developed with 
the aid of overseas assistance, such as taking advantage of special 
home missions opportunities, world mission projects, industrial miss- 
ions, etc. 


3. Expenditures for projects to be financed by capital funds from 
overseas 

Agencies should give grants (о specific projects, with joint financing, 
Such projects would normally also involve new kinds of program 
opportunities. 


Question Four: What are the Principles and Practices for effective 
management of funds and property ? 


The following principles and practices for effective management were 

considered important by our group: 

1. It is important that local congregations and their leaders receive 
instruction and helps for local administration. 

2. Attention to church administration should be given in the training 
of pastors. 

3. Capable people should be sought out for responsible positions of 
administration and leadership. 

4. Machinery appropriate to the local situation should be used, 
including systems of adequate controls: book-keeping, reporting, 
audits, etc. 

5. Good stewardship on the рагі of the whole church demands care 
and attention to the matter of good structure and clear account- 
ability to those who have entrusted funds to the churches. 
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SECTION IV 
MASS COMMUNICATION IN 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 














Plenary Address 


MASS COMMUNICATION IN THE WORK 
OF THE CHURCH 


ANDREW HSIAO* 


Once upon a time a king visited a small village. The whole village 
turned out to welcome him. They were all dressed in their best, waving 
flags and sounding trumpets to please the king. But the king was not 
pleased for there was something significantly lacking - something to 
herald the coming of a king. There were no bells ringing. The king 
insisted on knowing the reason for this inexcusable omission. The elder 
of the village answered: “Forgive us your Majesty! It is not because 
we have forgotten to ring the bell, but because we have twenty-four 
problems to solve before we сап ring the bell.” “What are these prob- 
lems?” the king insisted. “First,” said the elder, “there is no bell in 
this village at all.” Then, before he proceeded to the second reason, 
the king stopped him and said: “It is enough!” 

The adoption of modern mass media such as films, radio, TV, and 
literature has certainly aroused great excitement. More and more people 
have come to recognize the importance and effectiveness of these media. 
However, the Asian Church as a whole has not yet made the best use 
of these media in its work of mass communication of the Gospel. In other 
words, these media have not yet functioned to the full as a means of 
informing, instructing and inspiring the masses. Why is this so? What 
has prevented the church from taking advantage of these tools to speed 
up God's work just as the secular organizations do to fulfil their own 
desires? There аге many problems of course, probably more than twenty- 
four. But what is the number one problem that could be called the 
problem of all problems and that could make us say “It is enough ?” 








Interdenominational Co-operation ? 

Some would say that the number one problem in mass communication 
in the work of the church today is the problem of interdenominational 
co-operation. For example, in Hong Kong, so tiny an island that one 
could hardly locate it on a тар, one can find more than twenty Christ- 
ian publishers; in Taiwan, where Christians are only a small minority, 
there are about twenty Christian radio broadcasters. If one insists to 
* Mr. Andrew Hsiao, Editor of The Good Tidings 5. 5. Material, Lutheran Literature Society (Hong 


Kong & Taiwan), Instructor, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Hong Kong, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hong Kong 
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know why so little has been done by so many organizations, the first 
answer that he would most likely get would be the lack of co-operation. 

However, no matter how serious this problem could be, many seem 
to be unconcerned about it. Some say why should we be bothered with 
this problem? Interdenominational co-operation is just something 
impossible, because there is no solution at all tothe many doctrinal 
differences. Others say that in interdenominational divisions there is 
nothing wrong, for this is but a natural outcome of the historical 
development. Yet, all those who are really concerned about the pro- 
motion of mass communication work in the East would look at this 
problem from a more practical point of view. They are all convinced 
that without interdenominational co-operation no major literature рго- 
ject or radio program or other mass communication plans could be 
accomplished. No single church in this part of the world at this time 
can fully take upon itself this kind of work. 

However, interdenominational co-operation can hardly be achieved 
unless the needs of individual denominations concerned could be met 
in such co-operation. The Lutherans would hesitate to take part in an 
interdenominational Sunday School curriculum project if their own 
needs in Sunday School materials were neglected entirely in such a 
project; nor would the Methodists be interested in a co-operative audio 
visual program if it brought no fulfilment at all to their own needs in 
audio-visual work. Thus it seems that the problem of interdenomina- 
опа! co-operation in a certain project could be achieved only if such 
a project could meet, or at least partly meet, the special needs of the 
individual denominations. 

But, how can this be possible? How can we make our mass communi- 
cation projects and plans both interdenominational yet denominational? 
The answers to these questions are evidently more important than the 
need of interdenominational co-operation. Therefore, though I recog- 
nize that the problem of interdenominational co-operation is a very 
big problem in mass communication in the work of the church today, 
it is not yet the biggest problem. What is the biggest problem then? 


Indigenous Production? 

There are people who might suggest that the problem of indigenous 
production is the biggest, at least bigger than that of interdenomina- 
tional co-operation. They believe that part of the solution of the latter 
lies rightly in the former. It is true that the imported materials, no 
matter how good they are, can never fully meet the special needs of 
the local churches. The only possible way of solving the interdenomi- 
national yet denominational problem is closely related to indigenous 
production. This is why we always look for books, films, radio and TV 
programs produced on the spot. 

However, indigenization is often misunderstood and mistreated, and 
is usually exaggerated by some, while suspected by others. There are 
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people who tend to mix indigenization with nationalism and patriotism. 
They assert that everything should be “indigenized,” for everything 
which is indigenous is the best. I remember one day I visited a Chris- 
tian publishing house in the U.S.A. and talked with an artist there about 
some problems related to Sunday School pictures. When I asked him 
what advice would he give me concerning the pictures for indigenous 
Sunday School materials that Iwas supposed to prepare in Hong Kong, 
he said: “Everything should be Chinese. People should be dressed in 
Chinese fashion and the background in Chinese style.” “You mean that 
Jesus should also be dressed like a Chinese scholar, and Jerusalem 
look like Peking?” I asked. “Certainly they should !", he answered. 
“Then how about Martin Luther ? Should he also wear a Chinese long 
gown ?” Tasked again. “Why not ?” he said smilingly. But when I asked 
how would his advice apply to the five loaves and two fishes, he roared 
with laughter at once and said: “Change them into a bowl of rice with 
chopsticks !” 

After I returned to Hong Kong from the U.S.A. I started preparing 
the Good Tidings Sunday School material. This is the first indigenous Sun- 
day School material in Chinese. I presented the same picture problem to a 
number of my friends for their advice. The responses were very interes- 
ting. Most of the missionaries felt that since the Sunday School 
curriculum was to be indigenous, all the pictures should also be 
indigenous. They made some similar suggestions as the artist had done 
which I just mentioned above. However, many Chinese teachers felt the 
other way. They said that since Christian art is something universal 
which draws no real line between the indigenous and the imported, 
why should we bother ourselves to make our own pictures instead of 
making use of western pictures already here ? I was confused at these 
two extreme views. The Westerners wanted Chinese pictures while 
Chinese wanted Western prints. 

After much study and prayer, I finally made two simple principles 
inorder to conclude the question. t, for historical subjects such as 
historical persons and settings all pictures should be as true іо the 
historical facts as possible. ‘Therefore, since Jesus was a Jew, let him 
remain а Jew; Jerusalem was a Jewish City, let it be a Jewish city. 
Second, for moral teachings, such as parables, fictitious stories and 
illustrations, all pictures shouldbe indigenous and Chinese. Therefore, 
the prodigal son should be pictured as a runaway Chinese young man 
returning home. The setting of the sower sowing the seeds shou'd be 
a typical Chinese farm. We have followed these principles faithfully 
all these years, for we believe that we have caught the real spirit of 
indigenization in regard to the making of pictures. 

Not only the meaning of indigenousness is often misunderstood, the 
production of it is also often mistreated. There are people who always 
regard “indigenous” as a trade mark of second class production. To 
them, indigenous productions are necessarily inferior to those imported. 
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This is often ігие in many cases of course, but this is not primarily so. 
For instance, the people in Hong Kong have been reported as the number 
one movie-fans in the world. They go to the movies more often than 
any other people. But it was not until the 1960's that the Hong Kong- 
made pictures began to attract larger audiences than the Hollywood 
productions. How did this change happen ? It is primarily because of 
the improvement of the quality of the Hong Kong-made pictures. 
Therefore, if we expect a change in people's prejudice against ће 
indigenous production for mass communication, we will have to raise 
the standard of the production. What the people really want is not 
something merely indigenous, but indigenous production which meets 
the international standard. 

To me, the achieving of this standard, indigenous - yet international, 
is the heart of the problem of indigenous production. How can we 
achieve this standard ? How can we improve the quality of our 
indigenous production, such as books, audio-visual materials, radio and 
TV programs to such a level which is comparable to that of the impor- 
ted ones, if not better? The answer to this question is probably more 
important than the need of mere indigenous production. Therefore, 
though I agree that the problem of indigenous production is a big 
problem, it is not yet the biggest one. What is the biggest one then ? 


Insufficient Funds ? 

The third kind of answer we might get is the problem of insufficient 
funds. It is true that no major mass communication project can be 
materialized without a very considerable amount of funds. The Old 
Chinese saying is quite right: No gifted woman can cook a meal 
without rice. It is also true that many an important work in the church 
has been handicapped by the lack of money, and many indigenous 
productions for mass communication have failed in achieving high 
quality because of the insufficiency of funds. Certainly the problem of 
indigenous productions is closely related to the problem of insufficient 
funds. 

However, how can we get sufficient funds ? Where will the money 
come from? As members of the Asian younger churches, we might 
first of all turn our eyes to our mother churches in Europe as well as 
in the U.S.A. It is perfectly right to present our financial needs, parti- 
cularly that of mass communication work, to our brothers and sisters 
in other lands who have been helping us from the very beginning. But 
this is not what I am particularly concerned about here. What I am 
concerned about this evening is the funds from ourselves, or indigenous 
funds. 

I remember how greatly embarrassed I was one day when I proudly 
introduced the Good Tidings Sunday School material to a friend of 
mine. As I told him that the Good Tidings is the first and best Chinese 
Sunday School material, and every part of the work involved in produ- 
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cing it whether it be planning, writing, illustrating, editing and printing 
is all done by Chinese, he asked me “Where did you get all the money 2” 
When [told him that the money was mainly from the different mission 
boards, he said to me with a cool smile “It is not all indigenous then!” 
I felt my face burning. But he was right in reminding me that the real 
indigenous production is made not only by indigenous workers but 
also by indigenous funds. 

However, my reason for emphasizing financial self-support is not to 
avoid embarrassment, or to comply with nationalism; my reason lies in 
the conviction that financial self-sufficiency is an important sign of 
maturity of the church. A church usually goes through four stages: at 
the beginning, it is a missionary enterprise; later оп it becomes a 
missionary and national cooperative organization; as it matures it appears 
to be a self-supporting and self-governing fellowship; and finally it 
develops into a missionary board itself. Most of the churches in Asia 
today are in the second stage, some have reached the third, and a few 
have even eniered the fourth. However, as far as mass communication 
work alone is concerned, most of the churches in this part of the world 
still remain in the first stage. Our literature projects as well as our 
radio programs are financed or subsidized by the various mission 
boards. In other words, though we are growing, we are not yet mature. 

Mass communication work as а whole is indeed a task of a more 
matured church. Therefore, the receiving of missionary subsidy for this 
work for the time being is certainly not a crime as the Chinese 
Communists used to tell the Chinese churches, nor is it anything to be 
ashamed of as some self-styled indigenous publishers asserted at a 
Hong Kong Christian publishers meeting some time ago. Yet, it becomes 
a crime indeed if the mission boards just give without assisting effec- 
tively the younger churches to become self-supporting, and it is a real 
shame if the younger churches just receive without taking serious steps 
toward self-sufficiency. 

But what steps should the younger churches take and what kind of 
assistance could the mission boards give to younger churches to achieve 
self-support in mass communication programs? The answers to these 
questions are more imperative than the funds themselves. Therefore, 
though I agree that the problem of insufficient funds is a very big 
problem, itis not yet the biggest one. What is the biggest problem then ? 








Effective Distribution ? 


The fourth type of answer we have often heard is related to 
distribution. Effective distribution is very important partly because it 
is an immediate answer to the problem of self-support. Unless the 
books we print are widely read, programs we broadcast are widely 
heard, and films we show are widely scen, no mass communication 
could be considered and no self-support is possible. 
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However, many people including those who are actually involved in 
mass communication work, are not enthusiastic about effective distri- 
bution. This is usually an expression of people's ignorance of the real 
mission of the work, indifference to the need of self-support, and 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the word “distribution.” 

The basic purpose of the work of mass communication in the church 
is to inform, instruct and inspire the mass by using the various kinds 
of mass media so that the spreading of the Word of God couldbe 
speeded up. If materials and programs prepared for this purpose аге 
not widely introduced and circulated, how could this purpose be 
accomplished ? 

Effective distribution, as I have just mentioned, is an immediate 
answer to self-support. However, if one fails to see the need of this 
kind of self-support or if he himself experiences no satisfaction from 
it, how can he be expected to be concerned about it. If one is not 
concerned about the self-support, how can we expect him to work 
hard for effective distribution ? 

One day I had a talk with the owner of a private Christian book 
store, who is one of the most active Christian publishers in Hong Kong. 
When I asked him about the secret of his success, he said: “I am 
always concerned about distribution, for the success and failure of it 
means everything to me: money, work, prestige and so on. But you are 
different, you are called permanently and are paid regularly by the 
church any way.” Does this not explain in part why many people are 
so indifferent to the distribution of the printed word as well as the so- 
called airborne word ? 

The ineffectiveness of distribution is also often caused by people's 
misunderstanding of what distribution is. Distribution is always asso- 
ciated with publicity which in the minds of many, connotes commerci- 
alism as well as secularism. Since commercialism and secularism аге 
opposed by the people, any kind of publicity is opposed as well. 1 
remember once I proposed a change of title and the cover of a book 
in order to gain a better circulation. My proposal was severely opposed 
by a missionary who had helped translate that book on the ground that 
this kind of change would degrade all our work into a purely secular 
operation. Nevertheless my proposal went through. The original title 
which was an incomprehensible composition of thirteen Chinese chara- 
acters, was shortened to a phrase of four catching words. The original 
cover which told nothing about the book itself was replaced by an 
attractive design revealing the content. The result was that many more 
copies were sold in the first week than all those put together in several 
previous years. 

Personal ignorance, indiffereace and misunderstanding are certainly 
causes of the ineffectiveness of distribution. But it is the church's 
prejudice that must assume the greatest responsibility ! For the lack of 
cooperation among churches has done greater damage to distribution 
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than anything else. If a church of European tradition will not have 
anything to do with a church of American background in its audio- 
visual program, or a Reformed Church takes no part in a co-operative 
literature project with a state church, how will effective distribution be 
possible? But this is what the actual situation is. In the past year, two 
important literature conferences were held in Hong Kong, one by the 
liberals and the other by the fundamentalists. The Lutheran Literature 
Society was the only major church publishing house that had represen- 
tatives at both. The Lutheran book store is the only major book store 
that sells books from both groups. 

Thus we have come back to where we started: the problem of inter- 
denominational co-operation. In our search for the biggest problem, 
we have instead found a number of big problems and the relationship 
between them. The lack of interdenominational co-operation is a serious 
obstacle to effective distribution; the failure of effective distribution 
is an immediate hindrance to self-support; the neglet of self-support 
causes more difficulties to indigenous production; and the absence of 
indigenous production leaves no hope for interdenominational co-ope- 
ration. All these problems are closely related to each other. They effect 
each other as well as provide answers to each other. Yet, not one of 
them із а direct cause to all the others, nor does it provide full answers 
to all the others. In other words, not one of these problems, no matter 
how big itis, is yet the biggest problem for which we have been looking. 
What then is the biggest problem? 


Competent Workers? 

The biggest problem lies in personnel, that. is, in people actually 
involved inthe work of mass comunications in the church. The reasons 
are simple and clear. The lack of competent workers is the basic cause 
of all the problems with which we have just been dealing, while the 
securing of them provides the key answer to the same. 

By competent І do not only mean one's physical, or intellectual or 
emotional, or social, or spiritual fitness. I mean all of these together. 
A competent worker is one who is well-fitted for his work in every 
aspect. We may not find many competent workers, but we have to 
keep seeking till we find if we expect success in our work and a solu- 
tion to all the problems. 

Should we have more leaders with vision and insight, open minds, 
and warm hearts, co-operation between churches will become much 
easier; should there be more talented, experienced and consecrated 
writers, film producers as well as radio program planners, indigenous 
production will no longer be a problem; should we find more execu- 
tives who are hard-working and capable, self-respecting and self-denying, 
financial sufficiency is not impossible; should we have more responsible 
and enthusiastic, sociable and alert distributors, effective distribution 
will be realized at once. 
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However, competent workers are not found by accident, but must be 
selected with great care; they are not people with supernatural 
power, but men with a zeal to learn; they are not born, but are trained. 

What kind of workers should we train for today and tomorrow? 
Where can we find candidates? What types of training should they 
have? How can we provide these types of training for them? These 
probably are some of the questions that are worthy of much thinking 
and discussion during this Conference. However, there are two things 
that I would like to point out here: first, the training of workers is not 
only the key to all the problems involved in the work of mass commu- 
nication, but also the greatest need of the younger churches аз а whole; 
second, the most precious gift that a mission board could possibly give 
toa younger church today is по longer money or missionary personnel, 
but competent indigenous workers. 

Certainly, it is not my intention at all to set out all the big problems 
involved in mass communication in the work of the church, nor to 
suggest all possible solutions. What I have tried to do is to discover 
the biggest, or the number one, or the most fundamental problem, the 
problem that would make us say “It is enough!” However, I would not 
be surprised if such a discovery could lead us to the finding of the 
right answers for the other problems as well. What Goethe has said is 
true: “Man is not born to solve the problems of the universe, but to 
find out where the problems begin, and then to take his stand within 
the limit of the intelligible.” 

One more word I have toadd here is that the emphasis on the need 
of competent workers does not exclude the power of God; on the cont- 
rary, it is a response to the eternal gracious call of our Lord, as for 
example, when He spoke to Isaiah, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” It is men whom God calls to work, and it is men who by 
their personal response say with Isaiah, "Неге ат I, send me!” That 
will please the Lord; it is from such men who have so willingly res- 
ponded that competent workers will be found. What . Bounds states 
at the beginning of his famous book, Power Through Prayer, is true: 
The Church is looking for better methods; God is looking for better 
men.” 
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The following Report of Section IV on “Mass Communication in the 
Work of the Church” was received by the Conference for forwarding 
to member churches for study and appropriate action 


MASS COMMUNICATION IN THE 
WORK OF THE CHURCH 


LITERATURE 
1. Situation Е 


а) In many churches there is по group responsible for planning the 
literature programme. In some cases even where there is a res- 
ponsible group, members are not chosen on the basis of ability 
and interest. 

b) Only a few churches have selected qualified full-time workers 
to execute their literature programme. 

©) The programme of many of the churches do not deal with all the 
aspects of literature, viz., (i) Preparation, (ii) Production, (iii) Dist- 
ribution, (iv) Training of personnel. 

d) In most cases the funds allotted for literature are inadequate. 
Often funds are not used in an efficient manner. 

e) There is also insufficient attention given to co-operation between 
Lutheran churches, as well as between Lutheran and non-Lutheran 
churches in a given language area. Also, there is insufficient 
coordination of radio and audio-visual work with literature 
programs. 


2. Importance of Christian Literature 


а) As faithful stewards we should utilize fully every means which 
God has provided to communicate the Gospel. The written word 
is one of these divinely given means. 

b) The spoken word is of great value in propagating ће, Gospel, but 
our witness should not be limited to the spoken word. Scientific 
studies indicate that the eye is the most effective channel of 
learning. Therefore, whenever possible the spoken word should 
be supplemented by the written word. 

c) Christian literature can reach many people whom the Christian 
workers cannot mect personally. 

d) Christian literature contributes to the overall ministry of the 
church in the areas of: (i) Evangelism, (ii) Spiritual growth, and 
ап informed vital membership in the body of Christ, (iii) Training 
of all church workers, (iy) Social and educational uplift, (v) Whole- 
some entertainment. 
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а) 


b) 


с) 


а) 


е) 


р 


g 


Where there are illiterates the Church has the responsibility to 
teach them to read. With the rapidly increasing number of literates 
in Asia, the Church should provide wholesome literature that will 
contribute to the spiritual, moral and social development of the 
people. Today a tremendous volume of literature is provided by 
the communist. In addition, there is a large variety of unwhole- 
some material on the market. 


Recommendations 
We recommend that : 


Each Lutheran church in Asia undertake to strengthen its literature 
ministry, and its participation in cooperative efforts. 

In each Lutheran C hurch a Board for Literature (or better, Mass 
Communications) be established, consisting of carefully selected 
members with ability and interest. This board should evaluate 
needs, plan an effective programme, including distribution, and 
oversee its execution. 

As a general standard, each church appoint a trained full time 
editor. His duties shall include the following: 

(i) Assist the Literature Board in planning the programme. 

(ii) Obtain suitable manuscripts and arrange for their publication. 
(iii) Seek out translators and writers and arrange for their training. 


(iv) Serve as liaison person with the literature agencies of other 
churches and organizations. 


The churches in different regions where the same language is used 
be encouraged to seek coordination and cooperation. 

In view of the fact that the Division on World Mission and 
Evangelism of the World Council of Churches has established a 
Christian Literature Fund for the purpose of aiding the churches 
of Asia and Africa in the field of mass media, particularly by 
supporting cooperative projects, for instance, the establishment of 
centres for mass media, or training centres for Asian and African 
journalists and writers, we urge the Lutheran churches in Asia to 
participate with personnel and funds in such projects, and to 
make the strongest possible Lutheran contribution. 

The churches be urged to give fuller attention and resources to 
effective means of literature distribution, in order that the chronic 
weakness of this phase of the literature programme might be 
overcome. 

Recognising the dearth of theological works in the languages of 
the Asian Churches, we especially urge the literature boards to 
make a complete survey of needs in this area and request the 
LWF for assistance in providing translation and publication of 
needed theological books. 
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We request the LWF to offer assistance in translating апа publi- 
shing in English the book – LUTHERISCHES BEKENNTNIS by 
Ernst Kinder, Lutherisches Verlagshaus, Berlin and Hamburg, 1962. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


а) 
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b) 


Radio 

We recognise Radio as an important medium of mass commu- 
nication. 

(0 In recent year there has been an increasing number of broad- 
casting stations and receiving sets in Asia. 

(ii) Through the offices of UNESCO and through the individual 
governments, crash programmes are now underway to make recei- 
ving sets available to the masses at low cost. 

These factors underline the urgent necessity to make every effort 
(о use this medium as а tool of evangelism. Radio's chief value 
is its access to the general public; hence, its value to the Church 
in evangelism. 

We note that church related broadcasting varies greatly from 
country to country. 

(i) In some countries commercial facilities are available, while in 
others, programmes must be beamed in from the outside. 

(ii) There is also a great difference in the number of receiving 
seis in use. 


Therefore, plans for Christian broadcasting must be adapted to 
existing situations in each country, or language. 


d) 


e) 


However, we note with joy that studies and plans are underway 
which will lead to the expansion of the radio ministry in Asia. 
(i) The Southeast Asia Radio Voice, with transmitter in Dumaguete 
City, the Philippines, will soon be operating a 50,000 watt trans- 
milter beaming the Gospel into Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Burma, Hong Kong and Taiwan. Recording studios have already 
been established in Jakarta, Bangkok, Mandalay, and Hong Kong. 
(ii) In Madras, land has been secured for the construction of a Mass 
Communication Centre to be operated by the Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod and The Lutheran Hour. It is planned that this 
centre will produce radio programmes, Christian literature, and 
cinema films, and provide assistance with training mass media 
personnel. Plans include close coordination with the Church of 
South India. 

(iii) At the present time, the LWF is studying the possibility of ope- 
ning mass communication centres in Japan and the Chinese 
language area. 

While expansion of programming and broadcasting facilities may 
be beyond the resources of the Asian Lutheran churches, we 
should recognize that radio is an important arm of the church's 











outreach. And we should make fuller use of the existing facilities. 
The churches can do this in the following ways: 
(i By cooperating with the studios and stations in audience 
research, to help determine the kind of programmes needed. 
(ii) By giving wide publicity tothe programme schedules through 
personal contact and church periodicals. 

f) The Church will realize the greatest benefit from the radio ministry 
by doing follow-up: 
(i) Taking the initiative to make personal contact with listeners, and 
witnessing to reinforce the message which is broadcast, and by 
(ii) Visiting the people who write to the studios and stations as their 
names are supplied to the local churches by the studios and 
stations. 


2. Television 


As with radio, there is a great difference in the utilization and 
opportunities to utilize this media. Again we recognise with joy, how- 
ever, that some successful efforts are underway. We commend (ће 
agencies that are at work and are making plans for an expanded 
television ministry. 

As this ministry becomes available to the churches, again, its greatest 
benefit will be realized as the churches participate in publicity апа 
follow-up. 


3. Other Audio-Visual Media 


We recognize the value of other mass media such as films, filmstrips, 
flannelgraphs and other non-projected visual aids, drama, song, the 
dance, and phonograph records, for evangelistic and educational 
purposes. 

However, since the resources in finances and personnel in the Asian 
churches vary so greatly, we find it difficult to make recommendations 
regarding the use of specific media. 

Therefore, we commit these media to the Asian Lutheran churches 
and their mass communication Boards and personnel, and urge that 
they carefully study the possibilities of: 

а) Using these media in their local situations. 

b) Appropriating resources and personnel for the development of 

the specific mass media useful in their local churches. 

с) Working out an exchange of such things as dramas, that the widest 

possible use may be made of them. 

d) Seeking every possible avenue of co-operation with other churches 

for the development of these mass media for evangelistic and 
educational purposes. 
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Training Mass-Media Personnel 


The greatest need in the church's use of mass media today is trained 
personnel. Therefore, we recommend that the Lutheran churches of 
Asia give further attention to this need and commit an appropriate 
share of their resources and man-power to provide an adequate force of 
consecrated and well-trained mass media personnel. 

In doing this, the churches should seek out and utilize every means 
of training personnel, in co-operation with other churches, and with 
the help of international agencies which are willing and able to assist. 


5. 


а) 


Related Mass Media Matter 


Request information from LWF. 

Resolved, that we request the appropriate agency in the Lutheran 
World Federation to serve as а clearing house to supply the Asian 
churches with news and information about scholarships, training 
opportunities, and other assistance in the field of mass communi- 
cation as these are made available by churches, publishing houses, 
and related agencies. 


b) Co-operation with LWF Information Bureau. 


с) 


We recommend that: 

The Churches be encouraged to: 

(i) Appoint news and photo correspondents to supply the LWF 
Information Bureau with written and pictorial reports on their 
activities which may be of international interest. 

(ii) Make full use of the news and photo services offered to church 
publications by the bureau. 

LWF Annual Writing Contest. 

We recommend that: 

The churches be asked to promote the annual writing competitions 
of the LWF Department of World Mission by publicizing the 
advance announcements in their publications and by other suit- 
able means, as well as by calling these announcements to the 
attention of individuals who might be able to compete successfully. 
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Country Report 


AUSTRALIA 
R.W. GERHARDY 


Freedom of religion is a fundamental principle of this democratic 
country. The churches in order of size are: The Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian and Lutheran, that is, the two 
Lutheran Synods combined. Besides these there are many different 
reformed churches and sects of almost every kind, particularly in the 
cities. 





The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia, our sister synod, has a 
baptized membership of just over 46,000 souls, plus a further 2,600 in 
New Zealand. This Church is in fellowship with the Missouri and 
Wisconsin Synods in the United States of America and with some Free 
Churches in Germany. Its headquarters are in Adelaide, South Australia. 
Negotiations for union with the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Australia have been in progress for many years, and although an 
official doctrinal agreement has been reached, matters of practice 
still keep the two churches apart. 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia (UELCA) was 
formed as a Church in 1921 with the amalgamation of a number of 
smaller synods. The Lutheran Church first came to Klemzig, South 
Australia, in 1838 as a result of persecution in Prussia when King 
Friedrich Wilhelm Ш attempted to bring about a union of all Protestant 
Churches. The Lutherans who desired to remain loyal to the Lutheran 
Confessions travelled out to Australia under the leadership of Pastor 
A. Kavel. Lutherans also came to Queensland in that same year from 
Germany. Gossner missionaries arrived at Zion Hill, Nundah, to do 
mission work among the aboriginals. However, most Lutheran immi- 
grants came to Queensland for economic reasons. Today the UELCA 
has a baptized membership of approximately 64,000 with 37,0C0 confirmed 
members. The Church received a tremendous impetus through the 
immigration programme since the last war, when many Lutherans from 
Europe settled in Australia. 


Our Church has 152 pastors, 338 congregations and 147 preaching 
places with 286 church buildings. The headquarters of the Church are 
in Adelaide, South Australia, and the Church is divided into four 
District Synods. 
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The ministry of the Church was first drawn from Europe, especially 
from the Seminaries of Neuendettelsau, Hermannsburg and Basel, and 
some came from U.S.A. Immanuel Theological Sem‘nary was established 
shortly after the birth of the new Church in 1921, which is housed 
today in a stately building in Adelaide. The Church has three Colleges 
(High Schools) which are the main feeders for the Seminary. The oldest 
of these is Immanuel College, established at Point Pass in 1895. It has 
been relocated a number of times, but is now established at Camden, 
Adelaide, South Australia. Apart from Colleges, the Church operates five 
primary schools called Day Schools. All of these are found in South 
Australia. The Church has 23 teachers and 713 pupils in these schools. 

The Lutheran Church has a tremendous mission opportunity in 
Australia. The largest of our aboriginal missions is located in Central 
Ausiralia on the Finke River, 80 miles west of Alice Springs, and 
founded in 1877. From Hermannsburg, the original station, has deve- 
loped a large programme with several mission out-stations radiating 
from it: Areyonga, Papunya, and a large Alice Springs circuit. Another 
aboriginal mission is located 32 miles northwest of Cooktown in North 
Queensland, called Hope Vale. It was established by Missionary J. Flierl 
in 1885 while he was waiting for permission to enter New Guinea to 
begin mission work there. 


Today the Australian staff on the New Guinea Field numbers 
approximately 115, including wives. Our Church, which today raises 
about £ A 15,000 a year for mission work in New Guinea, could never 
adequately support its staff were it not for the kind assistance of the 
Lutheran World Federation and other supporting partners. 











Country Report 


HONG KONG 


HARRY WANG 


The people of Hong Kong have freedom of religion. Outside the 
animistic popular religion the three big religions in Hong Kong are 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Buddhism. It is said that the Catholic 
Church claimed a church membership of up to 150,000 at the end of 
1963. Her schools are over the whole area of Hong Kong and she has 
a number of hospitals too, There are many Protestant denominational 
groups in Hong Kong. Those denominations which are in relationship 
with the Hong Kong Christian Council and have sent in statistical 
materials every four years are twenty three in number, plus some 
separate churches whose names are not given. In 1962 the total 
Protestant church membership was 112,173. At that time the member- 
ship of the Lutheran Churches, namely the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Hong Kong, the Chinese Basel Church, the Chinese Rhenish Church, 
and the Missiouri Synod numbered 30,869. The first three form the 
Hong Kong Lutheran Association. 

The evangelistic work of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong 
Kong started in 1948. The pioneers of this work were the faculty and 
the students of the Lutheran Theological Seminary of China, the 
missionaries and some Chinese preachers who came out from the main- 
land of Chinato HongKong. Within the last sixteen years, 30 congrega- 
tions and 22 preaching-places have been established. By the end of 
1963 there were 11,070 church members. There are different kinds of 
church buildings, both in the city and rural areas: churches in Chinese 
style and Western style; churches located in the apartments of former 
mansions and in the country; and preaching-places located among 
refugees and on the roof-tops of resettlement buildings. 

The ELCHK runs four secondary schools, of which the largest is 
located in Kowloon. Forty-one primary schools are run by our Church, 
of which six are subsidized by the Hong Kong Government. Three are 
on the roof-tops of resettlement buildings, and the rest are private 
schools. Christian churches have the privilege in Hong Kong of 
establishing schools and teaching the Bible. 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary was established at Shekow, a 
small town near Hankow, Hupeh, China in 1913. It was moved to 
Chungking for several years during the second World War. It was 
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moved back to Shekow at the end of the war. Not long after this, when 
China was undergoing a change, it was moved to Hong Kong and loca- 
ted at Tao Fung Shan where the Christian Mission to Buddhists is 
situated. In 1955 it was moved to its present site in Shatin. Now the 
Seminary offers three courses: a preparatory course, a regular course 
and a graduate course. The entrance requirement is a B.A. degree or 
its equivalent. The Lutheran Bible Institute offers primarily a laymen’s 
training programme and it offers short courses which are held in some 
of the local churches. 

Literature work is run by the Lutheran Literature Society which was 
established just a few years after ihe Seminary opened. Its most impor- 
tant work is to edit and publish Sunday school materials with local 
background. These materials supply 38 Sunday schools of our Church, 
which has a total enrolment of 12,048 pupils, and also supply more 
than 40,000 pupils in other denominations, both in Hong Kong and 
among other Chinese-speaking people throughout South East Asia. The 
ELCHK is also operating an audio-visual programme on behalf of the 
Christian Council. Hong Kong is congested with people, and the door 
is open everywhere for the Gospel. 
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Country Report 


INDIA 


NORTH INDIA 


Northern Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Christian work was begun by Lars Olsen Skrefsrud from Norway, 
and Hans Peter Boerresen from Denmark in 1867. The Church was 
organized in 1950. 

The work has been blessed by God and it has spread into three states- 
Bihar, West Bengal, and Assam. The Church is also doing some work 
in Nepal where there are two worshiping places with some 56 Christians 
under local leadership. This church is working among three groups of 
people, Santhals, Boros, and Bengali. It has 281 congregations with 
41,500 Christians under the pastoral care of 60 pastors and some 100 
preachers and lay leaders. 

Apart from evangelistic work, educational and medical work is also 
being done in five high schools, nine middle schools, some 100 pri- 
mary schools, one teachers’ training school for girls, one theological 
seminary, one Bible school for girls, one printing press, four hospitals 
and two leprosy colonies. A hostel for college students has just been 
built in Malda town (West Bengal) and another is going to be built 
soon in Dumka town (Bihar), Construction of a building for a reading 
room with a student centre also in Dumka town has just been started. 
A reading room in Suri town (West Bengal) has already started to 
function. Recently a school for blind children has been opened in 
Cooch Behar (West Bengal), a substantial grant having been received 
from the LWF. 


Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church 


The biggest Lutheran body in North India, the Gossner Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is also the first Lutheran Church in North India to 
attain autonomy. The total membership of the Church is 225,384 
(baptized) and 112,055 communicants. There are 110 pastors and 1,114 
congregations. 

With the aid of “Bread For The World” funds the Technical Training 
Centre at Phudi was completed, and the first group of trainees admitted. 
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The Printing Press has also been remodelled with modern machines. 
The Agricultural Training Centre at Khutitoli began two years ago, 
extended its work and the high school attached to it received govern- 
ment recognition as a fully-fledged high school. Eight young farmers 
were admitted for one year’s agricultural training in September. 
Preliminary steps were taken for establishing a home for blind and 
aged women at Govindpur. 

The Church is faced with the task of consolidating its administrative 
and congregational work on the one hand, and of meeting the challenge 
of socio-economic and political changes on the other. It hopes to tackle 
them with the help and consultation of the Lutheran World Federation 
and other ecumenical bodies. 


Madhya Pradesh Evangelical Lutheran Church 


It was in 1878 that missionaries from Sweden started their work in 
the western part of the Central Provinces, to work chiefly among the 
aboriginals called ‘‘Gonds”. In fact, the mission work was called “The 
Gondwana Mission” and it was only a later development that it began 
to be called “Swedish Mission.” 


The work was developed and in 1923 there was formed “Тһе 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in М.Р.” and registered with the Govern- 
ment with amembership of about 1,900. At present the total membership 
is 5,891 out of which 2,910 are confirmed members. There are 18 
established congregations and there are six places where the members 
are less than 25, but services are held regularly. Annual increases of 
non-Christian baptisms have slowed down recently. Last year there 
were 20 such baptisms. - There are 13 primary schools, seven dispen- 
saries, four hospitals, eight high schools, and two middle schools. The 
church has only two men missionaries at present, and 12 women 
missionaries. The Indian workers consist of 17 pastors, 25 men-evan- 
gelists, 29 women evangelists, 14 hospital workers, 70 men teachers, 
and 48 women teachers. 


The work has received new impetus through project aid from the 
LWE. The main project is that of a ‘hospital in Padhar for which Rs. 13 
lacs ($ 30,000) are expected from LWF. The other project is that of 
an agricultural school for Seja for which aid is being sought amounting 
to £20,000 (Pounds Sterling.) 


Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church 


The Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church is the fruit of the mission 
activity of the Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission Society 
of Breklum, West Germany. The Mission Society started the mission 
work on the field in 1889 and since then has helped in the work of the 
Church in men and money. 
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Until 1928 it was only a Mission Field of S.H.E.L.M. and after this 
it was formed into an autonomous church having its own constitution. 
It is a self-supporting church but gets a subsidy from the Breklum 
Board to support its institutions and evangelistic work. Church 
membership is 43,000 whose pastoral care is looked after by 35 pastors. 
The preaching of the Gospel is carried out by more than 2000 
evangelists. There are institutions, namely: the theological college, the 
hospital at Nourangpur, and the Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church 
High School at Jeypore. Besides this high school a number of middle 
schools and elementary schools аге run by the Church. 

It is a growing Church and it now faces a great challenge of mass 
movement from the Adibas tribals of the area. There are also some 
projects and factories which are coming up in the area. A heavy rush 
of population into the area from various parts of India and outside 
present a great challenge to the Church. 


East Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church 


The East Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church is the smallest and 
youngest church in the Lutheran family. After the first World War 
when Germany was still looked upon as an enemy in British India, 
some of the missionaries working іп the Jeypore field under the German 
mission were declared to be Danish citizens by the virtue of the terri- 
torial divisions in Europe. So they were permitted to enter India and 
start work. The portion of the Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church 
which was assigned to them is now known as the East Jeypore Evange- 
lical Lutheran Church. 

The Church is a very small one with about 2,000 baptized souls and 
six pastors. The area is vast and the number of villages in which 
Christians live are numerous, without good communication. The work 
among the women is carried on by five Bible women and three lady 
missionaries. 

The area is developing in industry and along with it in culture too. 
The Church keeps its eyes and ears open to seize new opportunities to 
spread the Gospel. The Church plans to start an Agricultural Serving 
Centre with implements to lend and teach young village men to be 
better farmers. It is also considering starting Reading Rooms in towns 
and changing the Widows House into a training centre to enable the 
women to obtain professional skill in sewing, knitting сіс. and to carn 
their living. 


SOUTH INDIA 


India Evangelical Lutheran Church 


The IELC of South India is a very young church, being about seven 
years old. Until 1957 it was administered by the Lutheran Church- 
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Missouri Synod, but їп 1957 it became independent and is now 
administered by an elected Executive Committee. 

The Church consists of three district Synods, Ambur, Nagercoil, and 
Trivendrum. These districts are governed by an Executive Committee 
and meet in convention every three years. The strength of the church 
аі present is 35,000. We have a seminary at Nagercoil, two hospitals, 
four high schools, one training school and numerous elementary 
schools. The Bethesda Hospital at Ambur is known to be one of the 
best and has earned a name for its efficiency. There are about 120 
national pastors and about 30 missionaries. We also have a separate 
department for work among Muslims: three missionaries and four 
national pastors work in the department. 

The Church has started a new evangelistic mission at Guntalpet in 
Mysore State of South India. One pastor and a teacher have been 
sent to the area for evangelistic work. The work there is two years old 
and taking root. The entire work is financed by the Church. 

To make the Church self-supporting we plan to reduce the foreign 
subsidy gradually by 5% every year. The seminary, hospital, and the 
missionaries will however continue tobe supported by the Mission. 


Arcot Lutheran Church 

At the end of 1863 a German missionary, the Reverend Oakes came 
to the village of Melpattambakam nearly 120 miles south of Madras 
and started work. It is said that he had to separate himself from the 
German Lutheran Mission, then working іп the Tanjor District, as he 
was not in agreement with the caste differences which were permitted 
among the new converts. 

Later on the work came to be supported by the Danish Missionary 
Society. The work of the Church, now known as the Arcot Lutheran 
Church, has spread mainly in the two districts of North Arcot and 
South Arcot and to a small extent in the city of Madras and in a hill 
station called Yercand in the Salem District. 

The Church has a present membership of about 15,000 cared for by 
18 pastors. It is now autonomous with a national leadership, and the 
Church is working toward becoming self-supporting. 

The Church has at present two hospitals, two high schools for boys 
with one hostel, one high school for girls also with a hostel, two 
boarding schools, one for boys and one for girls, a number of elemen- 
tary schools, a refugee-home for women and a Bible school. 

The growth of an industrial area around the Neiveli Lignite mines 
has presented a new challenge to the Church. A church has been built 
here and a pastor appointed to take care of the needs of the Christian 
population. As the congregation is bound to be a mixed one, drawn 
from many denominations and traditions, the need for putting into 
practice ecumenism rather than merely discussing it theoretically pre- 
sents itself. 
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Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Lutheran mission work was begun in the Tamil country in 1706 by 
the Royal Danish Mission. This Mission sent out two Germans: Ziegen- 
balg and Plutschau who arrived in Tranquebar, South India in July 
1706. The work was taken over by the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission in 1841. The Church of Sweden Mission joined the work in 1848. 

On January 14, 1950 all the work until then administered by the two 
Missions was handed over to the TELC and the Mission Councils were 
abolished. Later on in 1962/63 all Mission property was handed over 
to the TELC. 

The Church has 61,000 members and is divided into ten districts and 
one Diaspora District. These districts have 62 pastorates. The Church 
work is done by 69 pastors, six candidates, several parish workers, 
eleven Indian deaconesses and 21 missionaries. The Bishop is the head 
of the Church and the President of the Church Council. , 

Various boards of the Church administer the following organiza- 
tions and works: village industries centre, five hospitals, one dispensary, 
two schools for the blind, one nurses’ school, 169 elementary schools, 
seven high schools, two training schools, one industrial school, a dea- 
coness’ home, a women’s home, a children’s home, a publishing house, 
a seminary and others. 


Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 


The Lutheran Church was started in the State of Andhra in the year 
1842 by Father Heyer, an American missionary of German origin. Today, 
by God's grace, it has grown so enormously that present membership 
is 260,000. There are about 2,200 congregations, 179 pastors and about 
40 American missionaries. Guntur is the headquarters of this Church. 
The Church is working in seven districts of this province. 

Some of our larger institutions are a college, four training schools 
for teachers (two for men and two for women), fourteen high schools 
(eight for boys and six for girls), two training schools for Bible 
women, three industrial schools (one for boys and two for girls), one 
blind school, one Colony of Mercy, one tuberculosis sanitorium, and 
seven hospitals. 

The Andhra Christian College in Guntur is the only Lutheran College 
in India. There are about 1,600 students of whom about five hundred 
are Christians. It is co-educational and is affiliated with the University 
and offers courses for B.A. B.Com., B.Sc. and B.Ed. examination, Four 
hostels are attached to this college, each accommodating about 200 
students. 


Since July 1, 1964 the Theological Seminary in Luthergiri, Rajahmun- 
dry, which is affiliated with the Serampore University for 1. Th. diploma, 
ceased to be exclusively Lutheran. The Canadian Baptists and the 
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Church of South India have joined the institution and ecumenism has 
been achieved there to some extent. 

We send our graduates to Gurukul, Madras, for B.D. work. 

The Church is also carrying on diaspora work in Rangoon, Hydera- 
bad, the capital of Andhra State and we are planning to start one at 
Vizagapatam, a growing industrial centre. 


South Andhra Lutheran Church 


The SALC is located in Chittoor, Nellore, Cuddapah districts of 
Andhra State and the Chingleput district of Madras State with a bap- 
tized membership of 14,000, divided into 33 parishes. It was started as 
the Hermannsburg Evangelical Lutheran Mission in 1865 by Father 
Myleus. The German missionaries laboured for half a century until 
they were intered at the outbreak of the first World War. The Ohio 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission took over after World War I from the 
HELM. In 1958 the SALC adopted a new constitution. The constitution 
envisages an autonomous church. We are maintaining a Home Mission 
Field through indigenous offerings. 

We have three high schools for boys, one high school for girls, 
three boarding homes attached to two boy's high schools and the girl's 
high school, one senior basic training school, eight elementary schools, 
опе general hospital, one leprosarium, one industrial school for girls, 
and one old folks’ home. With the founding of a Hindu University 
at Tirupati, a place of Hindu pilgrimage, we were faced with a tremen- 
dous challenge to cater to the needs of the Christian students at the 
University coming from different places and denominations and also to 
preach to the non-Christian intellectual. We have started one small 
hostel for the boys and one for girls at the University Centre. 
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Country Report 


INDONESIA 
LESMAN PURBA 


In Indonesia out of a population of 103 million, 6% are Christians, 
the rest being Muslims, Bali Hindus and pagans. Islam came to Indonesia 
during the 13th century A.D. from Persia and Gujrat (West India) and 
has its influence mostly on the coasts of Sumatra and Java. Christianity 
was introduced to the country through the traders that came from 
Portugal and the Netherlands during the 16th and 17th century A. D. 
Evangelism was not in their programme, so no purposeful attempt was 
made to preach the Gospel. However, the people received the word of 
God and in 1771 there were as many as 44,000 baptized souls in the 
country. The Church in Indonesia was under the control of the govern- 
ment until 1935 when it became administratively independent, and 
from that time on the church grew rapidly with the help of foreign 
mission boards in America and Europe. The churches in Indonesia and 
the mission boards from abroad are working іп close cooperation, 
strengthening and developing the various activities of the churches in 
this land. The churches in Indonesia are aware of their common tasks 
which cannot be fulfilled unless a joint and sustained effort is made. 
In 1950 therefore, the churches in Indonesia met in Djakarta to form 
the NCC in which there are 36 members. The NCC isa member of ће 
WCC and the East Asia Christian Council. There is also an effort to 
unite all churches of Indonesia into a single Church. 

Among the churches in Indonesia three have inherited the Lutheran 
tradition viz., HKBP (Batak Protestant Christian Church), GKPS (The 
Simalungun Christian Protestant Church) and HKI (Indonesian Christian 
Church) The HKBP has been accepted as a member of the LWF. The 
GKPS and the HKI are looking forward to their membership in this 
world-wide fellowship. 

HKBP was founded in 1861 by the Rhenish Mission Society. One of 
its pioneering missionaries was Dr. Nommensen. The Bataks are very 
strong and fanatical in their own religion and therefore earlier mission 
work was very difficult. Two missionaries-Munson and Leyman sent by 
the American Board Mission in 1834 were killed by the Bataks who 
thought that missionaries came to disturb their way of religious life. 
Nommensen and other pioneering missionaries had to face stiff opposi- 
tion but the church of God put down deep roots in the land of Bataks 
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and it grew and developed from three baptized members їп 1861 to 
900,000 in 1963. There are 222 ministers and 140 seminarians. 

GKPS was a part of the HKBP uniil it organised itself as an inde- 
pendent church in September 1963. The Simalunguns havea different 
language, customs, and way of life than the rest of the Bataks. For the 
purpose of mission and evangelistic work among them the GKPS felt it 
necessary to organise itself as a separate church. In June 1962 the GKPS 
and the HKBP endorsed the agreement to separate with the proviso that 
they would have the same confession, liturgy, and theological training. 
They hope to enlarge this cooperation in the fields of mission work, 
social work and other common tasks. The GKPS became a member of 
the NCC of Indonesia. Among the Simalunguns only 25% are Christians. 
Last August 281 enquirers were baptized in a small village. 

There are great opportunities for evangelism. The PSK (Laity move- 
ment for mission work), which is a volunteer movement, is doing 
commendable work in the evangelistic field. These volunteers are 
trained for a year before they are sent out in the field as potential 
witnesses of Christ. This movement started in 1942 and at present has 
a membership of 2,000 men and women who work in their profession 
as teachers, farmers, merchants, etc. The church is considering a 
proposal to establish a centre for giving refresher courses for all types 
of Christian workers. 

НКІ was founded іп 1929 as Huria Christen Batak and was registered 
with the government. It was given its new name by the Synod in 1963 
and is known as HKI (Huria Kristen Indonesia.) The HKI has 250,000 
members. There are 60 ministers, and two thirds of the members come 
from paganism. It has kept up its good relations with the HKBP and 
other church groups. The Reverend Sitorus has been recently elected 
chairman of the НКІ. 
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Country Report 


JAPAN 


MASAMI ISHII 


In May, 1963 the inaugural conyention of the new Japan Evangelical 
Lutheran Church was held in Tokyo, as the result of union of the 
former Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Tokai Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. While the Kinki and the Nishi-Nippon Lutheran 
Churches, which were planted by Norwegian missionaries and the Japan 
Lutheran Church of the Missouri Synod, are not included, almost 80% 
of the Lutherans of Japan are in this new Church, which has a baptized 
membership of 13,500. Now 140 congregations and recognized prea- 
ching places of this new Church cover the whole of Japan, even though 
somewhat unevenly. The ordained national pastors number 110, and 67 
missionaries and about 35 women пагіеѕ are working in this 
Church. All Lutheran bodies are cooperating in radio and literature 
work, and relationships with other denominations are also friendly. 
Our Church is one of the important members of the National Christian 
Council. 

By this new union, our Church has come into cooperating relation- 
ship with the American Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Church in 
America, the Lutheran Evangelical Association of Finland, the Danish 
Missionary Society, and the North German Mission Society. As of 1966 
the Japan Committee, composed of these supporting bodies, will take 
care of the requests of the Church in both personnel and financial 
matters. Two notable factors added glory to the start of this new Church. 
The first was that Pastor Fujii was commissioned to work in Brazil at 
the first regular convention. The second was that the Lutheran Theolo- 
gical Seminary in Tokyo was given the Government's approval of 
college status. 





Literature work is carried on by the Lutheran Literature Society. Two 
volumes of the Japanese edition of Luther's Works have already been 
published. Popular Commentaries of the New Testament by Japanese 
authors are very much welcomed, not only by the Lutherans, but by 
all Christians. About 10,000 copies of the evangelistic monthly paper, 
“Fukuin Shinbun” are distributed. Among many devotional and theolo- 
gical books, D. Bonhoeffer's Life Together has met with the most 
favourable reception in recent years. There are many other Christian 
publishers, and many kinds of Christian books are published, but these 
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cannot be compared in number with the secular books and magazines 
which descend like a flood. Literature evangelism must be strengthened. 

The Lutheran Hour radio broadcast and its follow-up programme of 
correspondence Bible study has proved to be of great value in evange- 
listic outreach. But because of the remarkable popularity of TV in 
recent years the situation is gradually changing. 

Since people are greatly concerned with education, about 40 
kindergartens and two high schools, one for boys and another for girls, 
of our Church are giving а good Christian witness. But people's concern 
is often simply to get a good job for their children through a good 
college. The rapid increase and then decrease of the younger popula- 
tion makes the management of schools very difficult. 

The Government promotes the social programme, and helps social 
institutions. Our Church has five cenires of social work, including old 
folks’ homes, a home for the deaf and blind children, widows’ homes, 
and nurseries. They have a good reputation. But now the general 
standard in the country is very much advanced, and better equipped 
institutions are coming up. Because of the social need and the Govern- 
ment’s encouragement, social institutions of the Church may tend to 
grow to a size that the Church cannot manage. 

Our Church is trying to find its way at this turning point in its life. 
The first attempt of the new Church to meet this situation is planned 
for 1965-66. The emphasis is to be laid on the theological study of 
the Lutheran contribution to the Church and its work, the congrega- 
tionally-oriented Bible study, and training in church music and liturgy. 
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Country Report 


MALAYSIA 
D. MOSES 


Malaysia is a federation of states with their own state governments. 
The pattern of government for the Federation and for the states is 
clearly democratic. Islam has been declared the state religion of the 
Federation, but those who confess other religions have full freedom to 
practise them. However, it is not permissible to propagate other religions 
among the Muslims. 


In Malaysia there are three great Asian cultures: the Malayan, the 
Chinese and the Indian who meet together, each one with its particular 
religious character of Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism respectively. The 
Western technical culture and secularism has also” made its strong 
impact. Malaysia today is like a fantastic melting pot where all these 
ingredients of different cultures, races; and religions are being moulded 
into one Malaysian culture and one Malaysian people. In this deve- 
lopment, the task of the Church cannot be over-emphasised. 


In dealing with the Church, this report will be confined to Malaysia 
and Singapore. 

The first Christian missionaries (о Malaysia were Catholic priests who 
came in the 15th century. From that time the Roman Catholic Church 
has grown and is now the biggest church in Malaysia comprising more 
than 120,000 members. 

Among the Protestant churches, the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
the largest membership-more than 25,000 members. The second largest 
Protestant church is the Anglican Church, with more than 15,000 
members. Among other Protestant churches we find Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Seventh Day Adventists, Syrian Christians, Baptists, Plymouth 
Brethren, the Assembly of God, and the Salvation Army, etc. 

The first Lutherans in Malaya were Tamils belonging to the Tamil 
Evangelical Lutheran Church who migrated from South India at the end 
of the last century. They organized themselves as а Lutheran congrega- 
tion with the centre at Kuala Lumpur in 1907. A pastor was assigned 
from India. In 1923 a new centre was opened at Penang and one 
additional pastor from India was assigned. The following year, і.е. in 
1924, the first Lutheran Church in Malaysia was dedicated - Zion Church 
in Kuala Lumpur. 
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In 1952 a Lutheran Consultative Conference for South East Asia was 
convened in Penang under the chairmanship of the late Bishop 
J. Sandegren. Most of the participants were Tamil Lutherans from 
Malaysia, but there were also representatives from the Batak Church 
and the Lutheran Church in Hong Kong. This Conference recommended 
that the Tamil Lutherans organize themselves as the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Malaysia and that Lutheran work be expanded 
under this indigenous church in cooperation with the Lutheran World 
Federation and such other missionary agencies as might be in а posi- 
tion to help, thereby reaching out, not only to the Indian but also to 
the Chinese population, particularly in the new villages. 

As a result of this recommendation, the United Lutheran Church in 
America took up work in Malaysia in 1953. However, they decided to 
establish themselves as a separate mission organization and to concent- 
rate their efforts on the Chinese. 

As the Tamil Lutherans were not in a position to develop their work 
by themselves they again appealed in 1960 through the Lutheran World 
Federation to other Lutheran churches to cooperate with them in expan- 
ding the work. In response to this appeal, the Church of Sweden 
Mission entered into cooperation with the Tamil Lutherans in 1962. In 
August 1962, the Tamil congregations established themselves as ап 
independent church called the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Malaya. 

In this church, the episcopal order inherited from the mother church 
in India has been retained. It has about 1,300 members and there are 
ten pastors employed. It works mainly among the Indians, but has also 
started work among the Chinese in Penang. At present several new 
evangelistic centres have been established and several local people are 
being trained to become pastors. 

The United Lutheran Church Mission worked as a mission organization 
for ten years. Along with the evangelistic work, clinics were opened 
in rural areas. At Petaling Jaya near Kuala Lumpur a Bible Training 
Institute was established for the training of Chinese-speaking evange- 
lists. In 1963 the work was re-organized and a second Lutheran Church 
was organized asthe Lutheran Church in Malaysia. This church has 
about 650 members, and a great number of paid workers are employed 
under the church and mission. 

In order to promote cooperation between the Lutheran Churches in 
Malaya and Singapore there is a coordinating body called the Lutheran 
Conference in Malaysia comprised not only of the Indian and Chinese 
Lutherans but also the Bataks in Singapore. Under the sponsorship of 
this Conference а соттоп Lutheran church has been built in Singapore, 

Both the Lutheran churches cooperate with the Anglicans, the 
Methodists and the Presbyterians in Trinity Theological College in 
Singapore. 














Country Report 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 


7. ZURENUO 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Guinea was organized in 
1956, and has a total membership of 300,000. The ELCONG is divided 
into six districts, three of which are on the coast and three in the 
highlands. Each district is further divided into “circuits.” All the 
circuits were under the leadership of the missionaries from U. S. A., 
Australia and Germany (Neuendetielsau and Leipzig.) The administration 
of these circuits, however, has recently been taken over by New 
Guinean leaders. All districts are also administered by New Guinean 
district presidents. 

The first missionaries came to the Territory in 1883. Since the very 
beginning of the work indigenous workers have been trained to help 
spread the Gospel. In spite of the fact that the ELCONG is still very 
young, its most important work is {о train and send indigenous evange- 
lists out to the heathen. 

The missionaries coming from three different countries work in one 
mission - the “Lutheran Mission New Guinea.” The cooperation between 
the mission and the church has been very good. 

At present we are trying to merge the ELCONG, the Wabag Lutheran 
Church (Missouri Synod) and the “Siassi Congregations” (the Evange- 
lical Lutheran Church of Australia.) A new constitution is іп the 
process of being drafted for this purpose. 

A few remarks on the educational situation in New Guinea should 
be made. In the past all education used to be imparted in three of our 
church languages, Kate, Yabem, and Graged. The government was not 
active in educating the New Guinean people so it became mainly the 
duty and responsibility of the different missions. After the second 
World War and especially during the last few years the administration 
developed a great interest in education іп New Guinea and started with 
all-English schools on a higher level. The missions had to stop their 
educational program in the vernacular languages and swifched over to 
English too. However, since qualified English teachers were not avail- 
able, our educational program could not be carried out fully as 
intended. 

We now have two educational programs running parallel - one is the 
all-English program, the other the vernacular program (literacy Bible 
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schools) where only church workers for the future are being trained. 
The English schools are essential in producing better trained English- 
speaking pastors, teachers and other church workers, especially leaders. 
The vernacular schools are also necessary. We need both the program 
for developing and leading the church through the all-English program, 
and for consolidating the work of the church through the vernacular 
program. 
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Country Report 


THE PHILIPPINES 


E. J. RENGSTORF 


Magellan claimed the Philippines for Spain and Christianity in 1521. 
The Roman Catholic religion was introduced and spread among the 
people living in the lowlands of Luzon and the Visayan Islands. How- 
ever, Mohammedianism which had taken a short cut from the Near 
East across the mainland of Asia, while Christianity went westward 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific had come to the Philippines more 
than a hundred years before Spanish Catholicism. Islam reached Min- 
danao around the year 1380. Neither the Spanish soldiers nor the priests 
were able to subdue or convert the Muslims. Neither were they very 
successful in their efforts to reach the tribes living far back in the 
mountains. So in this nation there are roughly twenty-five million 
nominal Catholics, between опе and one and а half million Muslims, and 
between half and three quarters million pagans. 

The failings inherent in the Catholic system did, however, leave 
their mark in the Philippines. Perhaps the two great failings of the 
Spanish Roman Catholic regime can be summed up in its failure to 
unite the people under a common language and culture, and its failure 
to instil a sense of Christian morals among a people who have for 
nearly 400 years been called “Christian.” 

Freedom of religion came with the American occupation of the islands 
in 1898. This factor, together with those described above, has served 
and serves as an open invitation to non-Catholic evangelical missiona- 
ries. Today there are no less than 80 different Protestant organizations 
and missions represented in the Philippine Islands, with a total mem- 
bership of between two and three million. The majority of these groups 
are recent arrivals in the Philippines, but some of the major Protestant 
denominations sent their first representatives almost immediately after 
American occupation in 1898. The Anglicans were among the first non- 
Roman Catholics to arrive. Today the Anglican Church numbers about 
50,000 baptized members. The largest single Protestant church in the 
Philippines today is the United Church of Christ, originally a union 
of the United Evangelical Church in the Philippines, the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and United Brethren Churches; other reformed groups 
have joined the United Church since that time. It now numbers about 
170,000 baptized members. Today the Adventist groups, the Assembly 
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groups, the Christian апа Missionaty Alliance, Churches of Christ, 
Baptists, Methodists, and the Lutheran Church are all represented. 

Worth noting are two completely indigenous organizations, the Agli- 
payan Church, which was a rebellion against Roman rule early in the 
present century and which has now split into iwo factions. The largest, the 
Philippine Independent Church is now in communion with the Anglican. 

Another completely indigenous group is the Iglesia Ni Cristo’ (Church 
of Christ.) Felix Manalo was the founder and leader of this movement 
until his death recently. This Church, which denies the deity of Christ, 
has experienced phenomenal growth, and claims a membership of more 
than two million. One Jesuit scholar says that it may well constitute 
the most vital and aggressive threat which the Catholic Church faces 
in the Islands at the present time. 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod operates the only Lutheran 
Mission in the Philippines. The first missionaries arrived at the close 
of World War П. The early mission efforts began іп Manila. The work 
then reached north to the Ilocano-speaking area. In 1949 the mission 
extended its reach to the southern island of Mindanao, following the 
thousands of pioneers who went south after the war to take advantage 
of the government homesteading act. At the same time emphasis was 
given to work among the pagans of the mountains in the North Luzon, 
In 1960 work was begun in the Central Visayan Island group, and in 
1962 among the Maranaw Muslims on Mindanao. 

A seminary was begun in 1955. Seven national pastors have been 
ordained. Eleven students are at present enrolled in the Seminary. 
Thirty-three American missionaries are at work in the Lutheran Mission 
today. Until recently, all emphasis was placed upon station evange- 
listic work and the establishment of congregations. Today there are 35 
congregations, and 85 preaching and teaching stations scattered through- 
out the major islands. Baptized membership totals 5,000; communicant 
membership 1,500. 

Medical works have been carried on among the pagans of Mountain 
Province for several years. The Church operates three well-equipped 
clinics in the mountain area. 

A Filipino doctor is in charge of the medical work and is assisted 
by several nurses. Plans call for the construction of larger and more 
complete units with inpatient facilities, and the employment of more 
personnel to take care of the medical needs in this area. More than 20 
air-strips are constructed or planned to facilitate both the evangelistic 
and the medical work in the mountain areas. The Missionary Aviation 
Fellowship provides the air transportation. Under study is the possibi- 
lity of expanding the medical work in the areas, especially to the 
Muslims of Mindanao. 

A Department of Lay Training was recently established with an 
American missionary as its head. The Department aims to provide 
special training mainly through lay workers’ institutes, so that laymen 
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can more effectively witness to their Saviour and serve in their local 
congregation. This Department is also preparing some parish education 
materials. A Department of Mass Communications was recently estab- 
lished with an American missionary as its director. This Department is 
responsible for the Church's radio-television outreach, Bible Corres- 
pondence Course, and the production of evangelistic and parish orientated 
literature. 

The Philippines, we believe, with its close contact with both the 
West and the Asian nations occupies a unique position and should 
play an important role in the Christianization of Asia. 
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Country Report 


TAIWAN 


It is a little more than a decade since the Lutheran churches began 
their work in Taiwan. It should not be looked on as entirely new work 
in a mission field but, in a way, as a continuance of the work which 
was carried on in Mainland China. At present the Lutheran work in 
Taiwan is carried on by three groups: the largest one is the Taiwan 
Lutheran Church which was organized in 1954; the second group is the 
congregations under the mission of the Lutheran Brethren Church from 
America; and the last one is the missionary work being carried on by 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. The baptized membership of the 
Lutheran Church totals 9,600. 

Recent emphasis on evangelistic outreach has led to studies in the 
areas of urban, rural, industrial and student evangelism. The recently 
established church extension committee in the Taiwan Lutheran Church 
is seeking new opportunities for beginning evangelistic work. So far 
in 1964, four new chapels or preaching places have been established, 
with others under study. 

Among the churches of Taiwan there is an increasing awareness of 
the need for unity. The Lutheran Church has held conversations with 
the Episcopalian, Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches to explore the 
possibilities for closer co-operation and better understanding. Most 
recent talks have shown a serious desire to present a united front in 
evangelism. 

More effort must be made towards understanding the dynamics of 
the changing society of Taiwan. More attention must be given to the 
family - increasingly a bi-lingual and dual-culture oriented family as 
mainlander marries Taiwanese. The need for understanding and adap- 
tability in this changing age becomes more and more acute. With the 
recognition of this fact the need will be more clearly seen and will 
be met. 
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Country Report 


WEST PAKISTAN 


VILJO REMES 


Christians in Pakistan total less than 1% of the whole population; 
nearly half of them are Roman Catholics and the other half, about 
450,000 Protestant Christians, are divided among Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Anglicans, Baptists, Pentecostals and so on. (In East Pakistan 
most Christians are Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Baptists.) Luthe- 
rans in West Pakistan number about 1200. Christians, except in some 
villages in the Punjab, are scattered sparsely over West Pakistan. Their 
growth-rate does not exceed that of the general population, except in 
rare cases. 


The Christian community is the result of a mass movement. Outcasie 
Hindus came into Christianity in the latter part of the last century 
and in the beginning of this century. Most Christians are still very 
poor. Most of them are unskilled labourers without property of their 
own and are engaged in menial work. Economically their level is the 
lowest of all communities. 


Literacy among Christians is also very low, only 9%, while literacy 
among Muslims is 18%. The Christians working on the farms in villages 
and those employed by municipalities and local bodies in towns are 
almost all illiterate. Of Christian children only one in four is admitted to 
school. By comparison, every second Muslim child gets this benefit. The 
percentage of Christian students after primary schools is only 14%, 
after middle school 5%, and in the college stage only 0.4%. Several 
Christian high schools and colleges are rendering a service to the 
Muslim communities while at the same time Christian children in many 
places are in dire need of primary schools. Earlier an effort was made 
to win the whole non-Christian community for Christ through higher 
education, but in the present situation the heritage of the past in many 
cases is a hindrance to growth. These high schools and colleges are 
very expensive to run and are a very heavy burden for the Christian 
community to bear. 


There are several problems to be met. The salaries of church workers 
and teachers are very low. Pastors are living in poverty and a pastor's 
work is not respected enough in the young Christian generation to 
inspire young men with high qualifications to choose to work for a 
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lifetime in the service of the church. But if the church should raise 
salaries, it would depend more upon foreign mission agencies. 

The alternative is to try to raise the standard of living of the Christ- 
ian community. That is a difficult task and it does not bring immediate 
help, but it may be the only solution in the long run. Therefore Christ- 
ian boys should be encouraged and helped to go into government 
service, business firms and industries. Small industries among Christians 
on a co-operative basis or otherwise are very much needed. Christian 
hospitals are carrying on a good Christian witness among non-Christian 
people, but medical work alone is too narrow; industries are building 
the future community. Therefore industrial schools, connected with 
Bible schools or alone, should be welcomed. 

Lutheran work was started as a medical mission by a Danish lady doc- 
tor, Miss Holst in 1903 and continued upto 1934 in the former North-West 
Frontier Province in Mardan city about 40 miles from Peshawar. Two 
small congregations were founded before the Second World War broke 
out. After the war an American Lutheran mission, the World Mission 
Prayer League, started work in the same province taking over the Ang- 
lican work in some places. Those two missions, the Danish Pathan 
Mission and the World Mission Prayer League agreed in 1955 to form 
the Pakistani Lutheran Church, which came into being in 1956. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference did little business. A few formed resolutions were 


adopted, of 
RESOLVED: 


RESOLVED: 


which the following two were of continuing significance: 


That at the close of ten days together we acknowledge 
with gratitude to God the fellowship that we һауе ex- 
perienced. Lutherans from many lands, we have found 
ourselves bound together іп a common faith and pur- 
pose. In all humility we confess that we have not 
showed the unity among ourselves, or with Christians 
of other confessions that is given us as members of 
Christ's body. We here commit ourselves as individuals 
and as members of our Churches to the fuller service 
of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


That this Conference recommend to our churches and 
to the LWF: 


(a) That another Asia Conference be convened in about 
1970. 

(b) That in the meantime a number of specialised consult- 
ations in fields of common concern be called, to exchange 
common Asian thought and action on various aspects 
of the Church's work, such as women's work, youth 
work, education, medical and welfare work, evangelism, 
theological education, еіс. 


(c) That in the future greater attention be given to the use 
of such occasions as conferences to foster interchange 
of personal visits among the churches. 


(d) That we ask the LWF/DWM to assume responsibility 
for administrative leadership in carrying out these 
recommendations. 
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CLOSING ADDRESS 


BISHOP HEINRICH MEYER* 


What is the outcome of our Asia Lutheran Conference going to be? 
There is no quick and no easy answer to this question, because the 
outcome of a conference is determined by a number of different fac- 
tors; one is the place and date of the meeting, another the participants, 
a third is the theme and the topics, and a fourth is the follow-up 
work, 

1. Due to political circumstances in South East Asia we had to move 
the meeting place from Indonesia to India. This certainly has given 
our Conference some Indian colouring again. The Indian surroundings 
have, in a way, shaped the face of this Conference, but the fact that 
we could meet on the Headquarters Compound of the Gossner Evange- 
lical Lutheran Church has contributed a great deal to our Conference. 
The warmth of our reception, the warmth from within and from with- 
out-the fine weather—has greatly helped to establish a fellowship 
and a warm, sometimes easy-going, friendship, which has benefitted 
our theological and other deliberations too. So as far as the place and 
the date of the Conference are concerned, I believe that we have 
every reason to hope that the outcome will be good. 

2. Now with regard to the second factor—the participants of this 
Conference -on the whole we had the very active participation of all 
concerned. Certainly it was measured in degrees, partly conditioned by 
the knowledge, or limited knowledge, of language and similar things. 
But there has been a very active participation, and I would like to 
commend especially the few laymen among us who certainly did not 
spare their strength, their thoughts and their talk to help us on in our 
deliberations. This fact, that all participated, has also helped us to 
develop a fellowship which is more than just a passing event, which 
will draw us closer together, which will help us to pray for one ano- 
a much wider context. A somewhat critical observation: most of our 
ther, which will also help us to see our work and our own church in 
Asian Lutheran churches decided to send their church leaders, presi- 
dents or secretaries. It might have been helpful if they had added one 
or two of their theological professors, or teachers at a college or Bible 
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school, to their roster of delegates. I have been wondering whether we 
have not been too ambitious in calling an All-Asia Lutheran Con- 
ference, and in going beyond the limits of Asia to far-off Australia 
and New Guinea. The problems which beset the Lutheran and other 
churches in Asia, Australia and other parts are to some extent the 
same. But I have been very strongly impressed by the fact that the 
problems of our Indian, Indonesian and Malaysian brethren on the one 
hand, and those of our friends from Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
maybe the Philippines on the other, are of a different nature. Further- 
more they are approached from a different basic attitude. I wonder, 
therefore, whether a continuation or, to begin with, the Department of 
World Mission, should not for the future think in terms of two east 
Asia conferences, one for the India-Indonesian-Malaysian area and 
another for the area of the real Far East. This is something we cannot 
decide upon yet. It will, to some extent, be decided upon by the deve- 
lopment within the regions. 

3. The theme and the topics. We did not have a general theme as 
we had at Helsinki for instance, or at New Delhi and Evanston, but 
this was an experiment, and I believe we have succeeded in it. Even 
without a general theme ог even a slogan, a conference сап Бе a fruit- 
ful working conference .The topics were selected at the request of our 
Asian member churches, and I think the discussions and the findings 
of the sections have proved that the topics were relevant to the situ- 
ation of the church in Asia. All of you will agree with me that neither 
our discussions nor our findings were perfect. I am grateful for that. 
I am grateful that we did not try to produce something more than we 
could produce. There have been a few attempts here and there to im- 
pose something on the sections and on the plenary. I am grateful that 
these efforts failed, and that the findings are as they are; imperfect, 
rough and limited in some cases. However, at least they are true, true 
to the situation, true to you. The Lord does not expect more from us 
than that we remain true to ourselves and faithful to Him. One great 
gift was granted to us—that was the exposition of the Nicene Creed 
which was given to us by Professor Forrel. This exposition was an 
outstanding event of our Conference for several reasons. First, although 
presented in simple language, it went very, very deep. Second, these 
lectures showed us very clearly that the Confessions of our churches 
are not just historical documents without any relevance to the modern 
world and the Church in this world. On the contrary, the contents of 
these old, old confessions are still relevant answers to our manifold 
problems. We have every reason to be grateful that we had this very 
special gift at this Conference, and it is my hope that we shall make 
use of this gift in future days too. 

4. The most important factor determining the outcome and fruitful- 
ness of a conference is the follow-up work. First, the propagation. It 
will be necessary that when you go back to your churches you talk 
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about this Conference. Talk аз much as you can and to as many people 
as you can find who are willing to listen to you. The outcome of this 
Conference will to a very large extent depend on your conviction of 
the usefulness of this Conference. Secondly, the task of translation. 1 
do hope that the findings, and perhaps even more than the findings, 
the preparatory material and other things too, will be translated into 
your vernacular languages, so that they can be read, so that they can 
be studied at your seminaries, at your pastoral retreats, in your congre- 
gations, and in your synods. Thirdly, the task of interpretation. This 
is not identical with the task of translation. Here we have to be espe- 
cially careful. The Conference will have to be interpreted in terms of 
fellowship, in terms of thinking together, in terms of soberly under- 
standing the difficulties of our mutual understanding. Here we have 
come, none of us speaking his mother-tongue, with very few exceptions. 
Using different terminologies, it is a tremendously daring task to hold 
a conference like this. When we interpret the findings as well as the 
short-comings of sucha conference, I think we should do it in an atti- 
tude of sober realization of these difficulties. Remember that you are 
here representing millions of church members on the one hand, and 
representing now, as members of this Conference, the member churches. 
You аге to interpret to them. Interpret to them in such a way that 
God's truth and God's love will win! You have not been here for your 
personal edification only, although I do hope that every one of you will 
say, “I have learned something,” or perhaps, “I have learned a good 
deal attending this Conference.” 

Let me conclude my remarks by making three general observations. 
First, listening to our discussions, I have realized that we are still 
lacking in vision. We live in a great time. This means we live 
in a dangerous time. But we live in a time of untold possibilities. The 
changing human society is an unlimited field of possibilities for evan- 
gelism, for Christian witness and Christian service. Old religions, old 
structures, political, economical, and social are shaken and have partly 
gone. And there man is left. Poor human being, looking out for some- 
body to help him, asking somebody to tell him the way, looking for a 
warm hand of human fellowship. Here we are. As Christians we know 
the way, we have a firm foundation which will not be shaken in all 
eternity. We are freed from ourselves for service, to be there to help 
other people. Have we really seen, through the eyes of vision, the 
tremendous possibilities and the equally tremendous task which God 
puts before us? Let this be the joint’ prayer of all of us - that God may 
grant us vision in a great time lest we be found too small for God's great 
time. Secondly, to judge from our findings and our discussions we are very 
much amongst ourselves in our Lutheran family, and to more than 90% we 
аге concerned with ourselves and our problems only. There is no urgency 
behind what we say when we speak of the one, holy, catholic Church. 
І ат concerned about this, because I am a Lutheran and І am 
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not shy to say so. But being a Lutheran, I know that God has given 
me this gift to make my contribution, not only to my own church, but 
to the whole of the one, holy, catholic Church. May God create an 
urgent, burning unrest in your hearts, and not leave you content with 
what you have in your church, and what we have in the Lutheran 
church, but always make you seek and ask for the brother who 
is separated from us, and drive you on the path of unity. You have 
every reason to be on that path because God has granted to the Luthe- 
ran church many gifts which are not for our personal use only, but 
which ought to be brought into the wholeness of the Body of Christ. 
Thirdly, we have had amongst us a brother from the Roman Catholic 
Church. They have also invited some of us to speak there about the 
Lutheran World Federation and about Lutheran doctrine. They have 
listened carefully. If we continue to leave the Roman Catholic Church 
in its ecumenical efforts alone, it might happen one day that the Roman 
Catholic Church will be the true ecumenical movement, and we are to 
be left outside. Unless we take cognizance of what God, the Holy 
Spirit, does in the Roman Catholic Church, in the Vatican Council, 
and everywhere all over the world in Roman Catholic churches, we 
shall fail in our duty to that church. Our brethren in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church need our prayer. They need our clear-cut questions 
and requests. They need clear statements from us about what we feel to be 
acceptable, in order to grapple with these questions. It is our task to 
be prepared for this dialogue with Rome, and that we devote a lot of 
strength, time, and thought to this dialogue. It is also necessary that 
we accord to the Roman Catholic Church what we accord with glad- 
ness to our brethren from the Anglican, the Methodist, the CSI community 
~the fellowship of the ecumenical movement. We have every reason to 
be grateful to the Triune God that He suddenly has opened a wider 
horizon for the ecumenical movement, that He has certainly brought 
the Roman Catholic Church into the picture of this ecumenical move- 
ment too. Let it be our prayer that we do not lose the concern for 
our brethren, our separated brethren in the Roman Catholic Church. 

What will the outcome of the Conference be? We can but pray that 
God may use this Conference and everyone who has participated in it, 
that the outcome may be rich fruit for His Kingdom. The Moravians 
have a ‘watchword for every day. The watchword for yesterday was the 
word of our Lord Jesus: "Т live, and ye shall live.” When I look upon 
us, upon our Lutheran churches, upon the ecumenical movement as it 
is now, this poor, poor Christian community on earth, and the tremen- 
dous possibility of God in this our world, I am inclined to despair and 
lose all hope that there is ever going to be fruit, that there is ever 
going to be life. But against what I see and what I think in myself 
and in my church, and in our sister-churches, I believe that the word 
is true: “I live, and ye shall also live”—here in this world as a living 
community of the living God, and in eternity. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Delegates 


AIND, the Rey. C.B., Pastor, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Р. О. Rajgangpur, Orissa, India 

ANANDARAO, the Rev. B., Surguja Mission; Ambikapur, P.O. Raigarh, 
Madhya Pradesh, India 

BAGE, Dr. Marsallan, Pramukh Adhyaksh, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; Ranchi, Bihar, India 

BENJAMIN, Mr. Kurapati D., Treasurer, South Andhra Lutheran Church; 
Renigunta, Chittoor Dt., Andhra Pradesh, South India 

CHELLADORAI, Mr. B., Audience Relation Officer, India Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; Lutheran Centre, 3 Nungambakkam High Road, 
Madras 34, India 

EID, the Rev. Luthard, professor, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong; Р. О, Box 3, Shatin, 
Hong Kong 

ENVALL, the Rev. Bertil, Superintendent, Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Malaya; No. 1 Road, 11/4, Petaling Jaya, Selangor, Malaysia 

FISHER, the Rev. Carl, Missionary, Lutheran Church in Malaysia; 
16 Jalan Utara, Petaling Jaya, Selangor, Malaysia 

GERHARDY, the Rev. Ronald, Secretary, New Guinea Mission Board, 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia; 32 Roderick 
Street, Ipswich, Queensland, Australia 

GHOSE, the Rev. Kumud Ranjan, Pastor, Northern Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; Lutheran Mission, P.O. Suri, Birbhum, W. Bengal, India 

HORNDASCH, the Rev. Helmut, Missionary, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of New Guinea; Lutheran Mission Garaina, via Lae, Terri- 
tory of New Guinea 

HU, the Rev. James, Pastor, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong; 
Truth Lutheran Church, 50 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

ISHII, the Rev. Masami, President of Eastern District, Japan Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; 16-7, 1 chome, Shimoigusha, Suginami-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 
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JOHN, the Rev. R., Student Chaplain, Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; Pothirivaritotha, Ist Street, Guniur—1, Andhra Pradesh, 
India 

KAWASHIMA, the Rev. Kamesaburo, Vice-President, Japan Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; 158 Kujakawa-cho, Kakegawa, Shizuoka, Japan 

KHYUDRA, Mr. Jacob, Treasurer, Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Р. О. Jeypore, Koraput Dt., Orissa, India 

KISHI, Dr. Chitose, President, Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
921 Saginomiya—2 chome, Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

KOBAY, the Rey. Enareki, Pastor, Evangelical Lutheran Church of New 
Guinea; Lutheran Mission, Goroka, Territory of New Guinea 

LAKRA, the Rev. J., President emeritus, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; Khutitoli, Ranchi, Bihar, India 

LOHE, Dr. Max, President-General, United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Australia; Church House, 58 O'Connell Street, North Adelaide, 
South Australia 

MAHAUTI, the Rev. B.J., Pastor, East Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; Church Compound, Rayagada, Koraput District, Orissa, 
India 

MANIKAM, the Rt. Rev. Rajah B., President, Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; “Tranquebar House”, Tiruchirappalli-1, South India 

MINZ, the Rev. Bimal, Pastor, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
P. O. Gumla 2, Ranchi, India 

MOSES, Mr. D., Secretary, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Malaya; 
79 Jalan Rozario, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

NAG, the Rev. Jacob, President, Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Р. О. Jeypore, Koraput Dt., Orissa, India 

PETER, Mr. Isaac, Treasurer, Evangelical Lutheran Churchin Malaya; 
8 Jalan Punai, off Jalan Imbi, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

POLSON, the Rev. C., Pastor, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Madhya 
Pradesh; Mission Bungalow, Sagar, Madhya Pradesh, India 

PURBA, the Rev. Lesman, General Secretary, Simalungun Christian 
Protestant Church; Kantor Pusat, Djalan Djenderal Sudirman 24, 
Pematangsiantar, Indonesia 

RAO, the Rev. C. B., Superintendent, Rewa Mission; Burhar Road, 
Shahdol, Madhya Pradesh, India 

RENGSTORF, the Rev. Elton, Director of Mass Communication, Luthe- 
ran Church in the Philippines; P.O. Box 507, Manila, Philippines 

ROBERT, Mr. N., Principal, Danish Mission High School, Arcot Lutheran 
Church; Nellikuppam, S. A., Madras State, India 

ROEVER, the Rev. H., Vice-President, Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; Perambalur, Tiruchy Dt., South India 

SARUMPAET-HUTABARAT, Mrs. Julia, Batak Christian Protestant 
Church, Komisi Pekabaran Indjil; Djl. Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta, 
Indonesia 
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SIPAJUNG, the Rev. C., Pastor, Simalungun Christian Protestant 
Church; Djalan Djenderal Sudirman 24, Pematangsiantar, Indonesia 

SILITONGA, the Rev. A., Pastor, Batak Christian Protestant Church; 
Djalan Kramat, IV/37, Djakarta, Indonesia 

SITOMPUL, the Rev. M.P., Librarian, Nommensen University, Batak 
Christian Protestant Church; Pematangsiantar, Indonesia 

SITORUS, the Rev. T. J., President, Indonesian Christian Church; 
Dj. Marihat 109, Pematangsiantar, Sumatra, Indonesia 

SITUMORANG, Mr.A.N.P., Indonesian Christian Church,Dj.Marihat 109, 
Pematangsiantar, Sumatra, Indonesia 

TETE, the Rev. Martin, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church; Р. О. 
Govindpur, via Khunti, Ranchi, Bihar, India 

TIGA, the Rev. Jaymasih, Pastor, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
C/o P.P. Bijay, Kokar Chowk, H.B. Road, Ranchi, Bihar, India 

TIRKEY, Mr. Christ Anand, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church; P.O. 
Chainpur Dt., Ranchi, Bihar, India 

TOPONO, the Rev. Junul, Pastor, Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Kadma, P. O. Khunti, Ranchi, India 

TUDU, the Rev. Munshi M., Superintendent, Northern Evangelical 
Lutheran Church; Р. О. Bengaria Dt., Santal Parganas, Bihar, India 

TUNG, the Rev. Stanley, Pastor, Taiwan Lutheran Church; 86 Hsin 
Sheng So Road 3, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China 

VICTOR, the Rev. К. М., Pastor, India Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Lutheran Mission, Srikrishnapuram, P.O. Palghat Dt., Kerala, India 

WANG, Mr. Harry, General Secretary, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Hong Kong; 49 Pai Tau Village, Shatin, Hong Kong 

WEISS, the Rev. William N., South Andhra Lutheran Church; Renigunta, 
Chittoor Dt., Andhra State, India 

WOGSTAD, the Rev. M., English Secretary, Taiwan Lutheran Church; 
Christian Hospital, Chia Yi, Taiwan, Republic of China 

YOSHIKAWA, the Rev. Kuraji, Pastor, Lutheran Church Missouri Synod, 
Japan Mission; Minami 18, Nishi 10, Sapporo, Japan 

ZIMMERMAN, Miss C, M. D., Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Mangalmandiram, Guntur-1, Andhra Pradesh, India 

ZURENUO, Mr. Zurewe, Secretary, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
New Guinea, Р. О. Box 80, Lae, Territory of New Guinea 


Consultants 

DUDDE, the Rev. William A., Senior Editor, Information Bureau, 
Lutheran World Federation; 150, route de Ferney, Geneva, 
Switzerland 

FORELL, Dr. George W., Professor, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, U.S. А. 

HSIAO, Mr. Andrew, Lutheran Literature Society in Hong Kong; 
33 Granville Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
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ISHIDA, the Rev. Yoshiro, Secretary for Asia, Department of World 
Mission, Lutheran World Federation; 150, route de Ferney, Geneva, 
Switzerland 

MAU, the Rev. Carl, Assistant General Secretary, Lutheran World 
Federation; 150, route de Ferney, Geneva, Switzerland 

MEYER, the Rt. Rev. Heinrich, Chairman, Commission on World 
Mission, Lutheran World Federation, Plénniesstr. 6, 24 Lübeck, 
Germany 

RAJARATNAM, Dr. Kunchala, Professor, Madras Christian College; 
Tambaram, Madras—45, South India 

SADIQ, the Rt. Rev. J. W., Bishop of Nagpur, World Council of Chur- 
ches, National Council of Churches of India; Cathedral House, 
Nagpur-1, India 

SHACKLOCK, Dr. Floyd, Commission on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature; 70 La Salle Street, New York, N. Y. 10027, U.S.A. 

SOVIK, Dr. Arne, Director, Department of World Mission, Lutheran 
World Federation; 150 route de Ferney, Geneva, Switzerland 

VIKNER, Dr. David L., Secretary for East Asia, Board of World Miss- 
ions, Lutheran Church in America, 231 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10016, U.S. A. 

WRIGHT, the Rev, Kenyon, Director, Ecumenical Social and Industrial 
Institute; 16 Sudder Street, Calcutta 16, India 


Observers 

HODNE, the Rev. Olav, Missionary, Norwegian Missionary Agencies; 
c/o Santal Mission of the Northern Churches; Dumka, Santal 
Parganas, Bihar, India 

REMES, the Rev. Viljo A., Missionary, Finnish Missionary Agencies; 
Mission Bungalow, Dera Ismail Khan, West Pakistan 

TILIANDER, the Rev. Bror Fredrik, Missionary, Swedish Missionary 
Agencies; Р. О. Box 92, Arasaradi, Madurai, South India 

TOMCZAK, the Rev. H., Missionary, German Missionary Agencies; 
Leipzig Mission West, Schenkstr. 69, Erlangen, Germany 

HANS, the Rt. Rev. S.A., B.D. Church of India, Pakistan, Burma апа 
Ceylon, Chotanagpur Diocese (Anglican); Bishop's Lodge, Р. В. 
No. 1, Ranchi, Bihar, India 

VERCRUSSE, Fr. O., S.J., Roman Catholic Church of Ranchi; Ranchi, 
Bihar, India 

VOGT, the Rey. М. С., Secretary, Bihar Christian Council; Mennonite 
Church; Balumath, Palamau, Bihar, India 
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